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Reparation to Cranmer. 


a oe 


IT is pleasant to make an act of reparation to an adversary, 
though it is painful not to be able to make it without incrimi- 
nating in some degree friends whom one esteems. This is the 
case as regards an important speech attributed to Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, at the coronation of 
Edward VI., on February 20th, 1547. Being one of the many 
who have either praised or blamed him for that speech, I have 
now to say that neither blame nor praise belongs to him on that 
account, since he made no speech whatever ; but one has been 
concocted and put in his mouth by as arrant a knave as ever 
lived, and has been accepted by a multitude of careless or 
uncritical historians. 

In a paper on the Coronation Oath, printed in this magazine 
in March, 1896, I wrote that Cranmer, “immediately after 
receiving the oath of Edward, declared to him ‘that his right 
to rule was derived from God alone; that neither the Bishop of 
Rome, nor any other Bishop, could impose conditions on him; 
and that his duties would be, as God’s vicegerent, to see that 
God be worshipped and idolatry be destroyed, that the tyranny 
of the Bishop of Rome be banished, and images be removed.’” 
This I took word for word from Lingard, who makes reference 
to Strype’s Cranmer. As the matter was to me merely inci- 
dental, I did not think it necessary to verify, much less to 
scrutinize, the reference, especially since Strype was an authority 
altogether friendly to Cranmer, and the speech, as quoted by 
Lingard, contained nothing intrinsically improbable. When 
however, at a subsequent period, I chanced to come upon the 
full speech as given by Strype and others, my suspicions were 
aroused, and I thought it worth while to investigate the matter, 
with the results which I am about to relate. 

Let me first give the Archbishop’s speech as it is found in 
Strype and elsewhere. 

VOI. LXXXIX. MARCH, 1897. 
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Most dread and royal Sovereign: The promises your Highness hath 
made here at your coronation, to forsake the devil and all his works, 
are not to be taken in the Bishop of Rome’s sense, when you commit 
anything distasteful to that sce, to hit your Majesty in the teeth; as 
Pope Paul the Third, late Bishop of Rome, sent to your royal father, 
saying: ‘“ Didst thou not promise, at our permission of thy coronation, 
to forsake the devil and all his works, and dost thou run to heresy ? 
For the breach of this thy promise knowest thou not, that ’tis in our 
power to dispose of the sword and sceptre to whom we please?” 
We, your Majesty’s clergy, do humbly conceive that this promise 
reacheth not at your Highness’ sword, spiritual or temporal, or in the 
least at your Highness swaying the sceptre of this your dominion, as 
you and your predecessors have had them from God. Neither could 
your ancestors lawfully resign up their crowns to the Bishop of Rome 
or his Legates, according to their ancient oaths then taken upon that 
ceremony. 

The Bishops of Canterbury for the most part have crowned your 
predecessors, and anointed them Kings of this land; yet it was not in 
their power to receive or reject them, neither did it give them authority 
to prescribe them conditions to take or to leave their crowns ; although 
the Bishops of Rome would encroach upon your predecessors by his 
Bishops’ act and oil, that in the end they might possess those Bishops 
with an interest to dispose of their crowns at their pleasure. But the 
wiser sort will Jook to their claws and clip them. 

The solemn rites of coronation have their ends and utility, yet 
neither direct force or necessity; they be good admonitions to put 
Kings in mind of their duty to God, but no increasement of their 
dignity. For they be God’s anointed, not in respect of the oil which 
the Bishop useth, but in consideration of their power which is ordained, 
of the sword which is authorized, of their persons which are elected by 
God, and endued with the gifts of His Spirit, for the better ruling and 
guiding of the people. ‘The oil, if added, is but a ceremony: if it be 
wanting, that King is yet a perfect monarch notwithstanding, and God’s 
anointed, as well as if he was inoiled. Now for the person or Bishop 
that doth anoint a King, it is proper to be done by the chiefest ; but if 
they cannot, or will not, any Bishop may perform this ceremony. 

To condition with monarchs upon these ceremonies, the Bishop of 
Rome (or other Bishops owning his supremacy) hath no authority ; but 
he may faithfully declare what God requires at the hands of Kings and 
rulers, that is, religion and virtue. Therefore, not from the Bishop of 
Rome, but as a messenger from my Saviour Jesus Christ, I shall 
most humbly admonish your Royal Majesty, what things your Highness 
is to perform. Your Majesty is God’s vicegerent and Christ’s vicar 
within your own dominions, and to see, with your predecessor Josiah, 
God truly worshipped and idolatry destroyed, the tyranny of the 
Bishops of Rome banished from your subjects, and images removed. 
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These acts be signs of a second Josiah, who reformed the Word! of 
God in his days. You are to reward virtue, to revenge sin, to justify 
the innocent, to relieve the poor, to procure peace, to repress violence, 
and to execute justice throughout your realms. For precedents, om 
those Kings who performed not these things, the Old Law shows how 
the Lord revenged His quarrel; and on those Kings who fulfilled these 
things, He poured forth His blessings in abundance. For example, it 
is written of Josiah in the Book of the Kings thus: “ Like unto him 
there was no king before him that turned to the Lord with all his 
heart, according to all the law of Moses, neither after him arose there 
any like him.” This was to that prince a perpetual fame of dignity, to 
remain to the end of days. 

Being bound by my function to lay these things before your Royal 
Highness, the one as a reward if you fulfil; the other as a judgment 
from God, if you neglect them; yet I openly declare before the living 
God, and before these nobles of the land, that I have no commission 
to denounce your Majesty deprived, if your Highness miss in part, or 
in whole, of these performances; much less to draw up indentures 
between God and your Majesty, or to say you forfeit your crown with a 
clause, for the Bishop of Rome, as have been by your Majesty’s prede- 
cessors, King John and his son Henry of this land. The Almighty 
God of His mercy let the light of His countenance shine upon your 
Majesty, grant you a prosperous and happy reign, defend you and save 
you: and let your subjects say Amen. God save the King. 


Such is the supposed speech of Cranmer. It is almost 
inconceivable how any one could read this document carefully 
without debating with himself such questions as the following : 

1. Cranmer had just administered to the young Prince an 
oath, by which he bound himself (1) “to the people, to keep the 
laws and liberties of the realm; (2) to the Church and people, 
to keep peace and concord ; (3) to do in all his judgments equal 
justice ; (4) to make no laws but to the honour of God, and the 
good of the commonwealth, and by the consent of the people, 
as had been accustomed.” How then could Cranmer imagine that 
he was assisting at a christening instead of a coronation, and 
that his catechumen had just renounced the devil and all his 
works ? 

2. He solemnly puts in the mouth of Pope Paul III. a 
message to Henry VIII. in which there is the same confusion 
between the baptismal renunciations and the coronation oath. 
He also makes that Pope affirm that he himself, apparently, and 


1 So in Robert Ware (the original); Strype and others have changed this to 
** Church.” 
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if we take the words literally (“at our permission”), or at least 
one of his predecessors, gave special leave for the crowning of 
Henry VIII. How could Cranmer have dreamt these things? 
Or from what documents did he derive this quotation of the 
words of Paul III.? Is it likely that he would invent or 
misquote on such an occasion, or before such an assembly ? 

Supposing, then, that our historians had taken the trouble to 
read this speech attentively, and that they had made some such 
reflections on its intrinsic character, they would then naturally 
have investigated the history of the document. They would 
have found that not one of the chroniclers or historians of the 
sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries, such as 
Stowe, Holinshed, Grafton, Baker, in writing of Edward’s 
coronation, makes any allusion whatsoever to any sermon or 
speech by Cranmer ; nor has any mention of such speech been 
discovered in contemporary papers. The order of the Privy 
Council, or Council of Regency, signed amongst others by 
Cranmer himself, and appointing each act in the coronation 
service, makes no provision for a discourse of any kind, except 
that of the presentation of the King to the people, which, 
contrary to custom, was to precede the royal oaths, and the 
terms of which were carefully prescribed. Though these words 
were spoken by Cranmer, they have nothing in common with 
the address to the King himself which we are investigating. 

These are facts which some of our modern historians must 
have known; yet they have been either so indifferent as to the 
whole matter, or so impressed by the authority of Strype, as to 
have swallowed his version of Cranmer’s speech without any 
misgiving or inquiry into his authorities. Mr. John Gough 
Nichols has printed in full the description, drawn up by the 
heralds, of the coronation ceremony, as it actually took place. 
It goes into the minutest details, and there is no reference to 
any such speech by the Archbishop. Yet in the very teeth of 
his documents, Mr. Nichols writes as follows: “ Archbishop 
Cranmer, in lieu of a sermon, delivered a brief address or charge, 
directly admonishing the King of his duty, especially in respect 
of religion.” Ina note he refers to three historians of Cranmer, 
Strype, Jenkyns, and Cox. What is the value of: these 
authorities we shall see presently.” 


1 See the Order of Council, in Burnet, part ii. ; Records, n. 4. 
* Literary Remains of King Edward VI, To which is prefixed a Biographical 
Memoir (for Roxburghe Club, 1857), vol. i. p. xcv. 
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In the Dictionary of National Biography, still in course of 
publication, Mr. S. L. Lee, in his notice of Edward VL., writes: 
“A brief charge was delivered by the Archbishop, in which the 
child was acknowledged to be the supreme head of the Church.” 
Mr. James Gairdner, in his Life of Cranmer, in the same 
Dictionary, writes: “At the coronation Cranmer delivered an 
address to the new King on the nature of his coronation oath, 
carefully explaining that it was not to be taken in the sense 
the Pope had attached to it, which made the See of Rome the 
arbiter of his right to rule.” 

Surely, these are great authorities; and, as they are the 
most recent, I may conclude that what they thus simply affirm 
has not hitherto been contested. Yet, with all due respect to 
these and other historians, Catholic or non-Catholic, I am bold 
to deny that Cranmer spoke on that occasion any of the words 
attributed to him. 

All modern writers refer to Strype, and there rest content. 
But from what source did Strype draw? He tells us in the 
following words: “At this coronation there was no sermon as 
I can find, but that was supplied by an excellent speech which 
was made by the Archbishop. It was found among the inestt- 
mable collections of Archbishop Usher, and, though published of 
late years, yet I cannot but insert it here, tending so much to 
illustrate the memory of this great and good Archbishop.” On 
the margin he gives a reference to “Fores and Firebrands, 
Part ii.,” but leaves his readers uncertain whether he has copied 
from that book, which had just published the speech, or whether 
he had copied directly from the original MS. of Usher. 

It chanced that I had heretofore scrutinized the Foxes and 
Firebrands, and other writings of Robert Ware, as well as the 
use made of them by Strype, though not this passage; and I 
knew that they are a tissue of forgeries:' and now a glance at 
this coronation speech made it clear to me that I had lighted on 
another imposture. But the reader shall judge for himself. 

Ware thus begins the second part of his Fores and Fire- 
brands, by which he means cunning Jesuits and fanatical 
Puritans : 


That the reader may have a clearer insight into the following 
discourse, and understand how little the doctrine of depriving or 
resisting princes was countenanced ‘by the first Reformers, it may not 


Seventh Essay. ‘A Rogue and his Dupes.” 





1 See Blunders and Forgeries. 
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be inconvenient to entertain him with the pious and loyal speech of 
the great pillar of the Reformation, Archbishop Cranmer, whereby it 
will appear how averse he was either to the Jesuitical doctrines of 
deposing princes for disowning the Pope’s authority, or the late 
fanatical pretences of taking arms against the King where he neglects 
his duty, or stands not to the promises and covenants that he makes 
at his coronation. ‘The speech is as followeth. 


He then gives the speech as Strype has reprinted it, with two 
or three verbal changes. 

Robert Ware gives no reference to the source whence he 
procured Cranmer’s address. Strype however, as I have said, 
refers “to the inestimable collections of Archbishop Usher,” and 
it is certain that it is this reference and this eulogy which have 
gained credit for this and for several other forgeries of Robert 
Ware’s to which Strype has attached the same double reference. 
I would not blame Strype, had he warned his readers that the 
contents and the existence of this collection were known to him 
only from Ware’s Fores and Firebrands, or from his Hunting 
of the Romish Fox. It is true that on this occasion Ware 
indicates no source. He had, however, said in his Preface that 
many of the documents quoted by him were taken from the 
“Memorials of that great Minister of State the Lord Cecil,” 
(meaning Sir William Cecil, Lord Burghley), and in other parts 
of his writings he refers for Burghley’s and Sidney’s, and other 
(forged) papers, to “MSS. in the custody of the most learned 
Dr. James Usher, late Primate of Armagh, which was after 
transcribed by Sir James Ware.”! I have elsewhere explained 
the trick by which this impostor introduced his own forgeries 
into the MS. volumes of his respectable father, the Irish 
antiquarian, and how, principally by means of Strype’s credulity, 
many of them have since got a recognized place in our histories. 
The device of Robert Ware was ingenious; for it was well 
known that Usher had been a great collector of documents, and 
it was also known that some of these, after much wandering, 
had found their way to Dublin. English writers in those days 
were not expected to go so far as Ireland, in order to verify 
references to papers they were glad to believe in, because they 
were scandalous and anti-Catholic. On the other hand, Strype 
might have hesitated ; for in the Zzfe of Usher, printed by his 
chaplain, Dr. Richard Parr, some years before Strype wrote, 
there is a long list of the various MSS. left by the Archbishop, 


1 See Foxes and Firebrands, part ii. p. 11. 
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and among these there is nothing corresponding in any way 
with the collections mentioned by Ware. Nor have later 
biographers, who have made independent and careful research, 
such as Rev. Dr. Elrington and Rev. J. A. Carr, discovered the 
hiding-place of this curious deposit. 

We have seen that Mr. Nichols referred to Cox and Jenkyns, 
two biographers and editors of Cranmer, as well as to Strype. 
It would have thrown more light on the subject, had he quoted 
the following note of Mr. Cox regarding Cranmer'’s speech: 
“Dr. Jenkyns was unable to meet with the original, search 
having been made in vain for it in Dublin. A further research 
has also been made for the present edition, but equally without 
success,” ? 

We may, then, put Usher aside even as a transcriber, and 
the sole authority for Cranmer’s speech is a book of Robert 
Ware’s filled with the most evident forgeries. Since I examined 
some of these a further discovery has been made of the same 
writer’s impostures, by Mr. G. F. Warner, Keeper of the MSS. 
in the British Museum. He has examined a MS. volume which 
also professes to be derived from Usher’s collections ; but, says 
Mr. Warner, 


The title is grossly misleading, and it is impossible to believe that 
the compilation was really made by Usher ; for the framework of the 
volume is evidently derived, not from original papers, but from Morgan 
Godwin’s Annals of England. . . . Having thus collected genuine 
history enough for his purpose, he appears to have made it the medium 
for venting his theological antipathies by foisting in concoctions of his 
own.? 


I may notice in Cranmer's speech a curious phrase: “ To hit 
your Majesty in the teeth.” We know that the Psalmist speaks 
of God as breaking the teeth of lions and of sinners, and it is 
to be presumed that the readers of the speech thought that the 
Archbishop derived his metaphor from the Bible rather than 
from the prize-ring. It is, however, an interesting coincidence 
that Robert Ware has put the same inelegant phrase into the 
mouth of Queen Elizabeth. In his Hunting of the Romish Fox, 
he gives a speech made by her to the Bishops whom she had 
deposed. In this she says: “Whereas you hit us and our 


1 See Elrington’s Edition of Usher’s Work (Dublin, 1847). Zz/e, p. 323; 
Carr’s Life, p. 376. 
2 Works of Cranmer (Parker Society), vol. ii. p. 126. 
3 See article in English Historical Review for October, 1891. 
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subjects in the teeth, that the Romish Church first planted the 
Catholic faith within our realms,” &c.1. I have elsewhere shown 
that this speech was never made by the Queen, but concocted 
by Ware.” It is hard for a forger not to betray himself by 
spelling or phraseology. 

I conclude then that, so far as the coronation speech goes, 
Cranmer is neither proved to have been the “great and good 
Archbishop” admired by Strype, nor the impudent blasphemer 
that I had supposed. I am glad to make him this reparation. 
But what shall be said of our historians and biographers, at 
least of those whose duties led them to read in Strype the full 
text of Ware, the pseudo-Usher? Have they not been guilty 
of neglect or shown want of discernment? I am loth to pass 
such a sentence on my betters. Let me, however, imagine a 
parallel case in another branch of antiquarian research, and let 
me place the scene some years ago in Boston (Mass.), a centre 
of culture and learning. A great discovery of fossil remains 
was announced, throwing light on the antiquity of man. There 
was a meeting of the learned to hear a paper read by the 
discoverer (Mr. R. Ware). In his absence it was read for him 
by a friend (Mr. J. Strype). The writer stated that in his 
travels in the Rocky Mountains he came upon remains of 
several Atlantosaurian reptiles between eighty and a hundred 
feet long. These, of course, were known to have belonged to 
the Jurassic age of the Secondary Period of geology, which had 
hitherto been acknowledged by all to have been myriads of 
years before the appearance of man upon the earth, or that of 
any of his supposed progenitors, the anthropoids. The traveller, 
however, affirmed that his reptile fossils were so clearly mixed 
up with human fossils, and even with stone implements, as to 
prove them contemporaneous. Mr. Strype exhibited drawings 
made by his learned, acute, and fortunate friend, Mr. Ware, and 
extolled the “inestimable” value of the deposits in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The other learned gentlemen listened in respectful silence. 
The drawings, it is true, showed various impossible anatomical 
arrangements ; yet no one took heed. The discovery was to 
the last degree revolutionary and incredible; yet Mr. Ware’s 
drawings overruled all difficulties. No one asked a question as 
to the whereabouts of the great deposit, its latitude and longi- 


1 Ware’s Hunting of the Romish Fox, ch. vi. 
2 Blunders and Forgeries, p. 288. 
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tude, or its approaches. There was no talk of a journey of 
exploration and verification. The precious monsters and their 
palzolithic contemporaries lay unmolested, yet objects of 
implicit faith, Long afterwards, two learned gentlemen, Mr. 
Jenkyns and Mr. Cox, in no spirit of doubt, but with a view to 
engraving Mr. Ware’s drawings, did indeed make inquiries. But 
Ware and Strype were dead, and no Indian or hunter had so 
much as heard of the existence of these wonders. This was of 
course regrettable, yet it raised no misgiving. The coexistence 
of the fossil monsters and the fossil men had become a 
commonplace of paleontology in Boston and throughout 
America: for who could doubt in the face of Mr. Ware's 
drawings, made on the spot? 

I ask now: Is this the procedure of biologists and anti- 
quarians? I trow not. Yet this has been the procedure of 
literary men and historians in the real Ware-Strype impostures, 
of which the Cranmer speech is only a small and comparatively 
innocent specimen. 


T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 














The Wily Jesuit: an Historical Study. 





IN his popular novel, Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley 
describes with infinite gusto, the guise in which, he con- 
ceives the first pair of Jesuits, Parsons and Campion, to have 
made their appearance in England. They came, as all the 
world knows, to practise upon our unsophisticated nation the 
cunning devices of which their Machiavellian Order were past- 
masters, and their advent constituted an imminent danger to 
the Queen and the country, precisely because of the craft with 
which they knew how to work, and the insidious manner in 
which they consistently managed to elude the light. This being 
so, they began, he tells us, by disguising themselves in such 
scarecrow fashion as inevitably to become the observed of all 
observers. Over Campion in particular, “the future martyr ’”— 
which he appears to consider a term of contumely—Mr. Kingsley 
makes vastly merry, describing him as girt with a sword almost 
as stout as his spindle shanks, between which it insisted on thrust- 
ing itself, sticking out, moreover, like a tail when he was hoisted 
on horseback. To make their disguise more complete, these astute 
traitors had come to England with tonsures visible on their 
heads, and by way of baggage suitable for such an adventure, 
they stuffed their saddle-bags with “a cargo of Bulls, dispensa- 
tions, secret correspondences, seditious tracts, and so forth,” no 
doubt in order to avoid all trouble in the extremely probable 
event of being searched by the Queen’s officers. Indeed, so utterly 
- unlike anything else in the world did they contrive to make 
themselves, that the plain old salt, Sir Richard Grenville, had 
only to ride beside them for a few minutes, when he by chance 
encountered them, in order to satisfy himself as to what they 
were, and this, though he had never scen a Jesuit before, for 
these were the first, as has been said, who ever visited our 
shores. 

Not many weeks have passed since a Bristol audience 
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listened to a terrible tale told by a Reverend lecturer: how 
“some years ago,” one Count Campello coming to England, 
was astonished to discover how full the country was of Jesuits, 
under every kind of disguise, and in every position of life. “To 
English people they were undetected, but his practised eye 
could recognize them all.”! In spite of this terrible state of 
things, we are not aware either that the police authorities deem 
it necessary to take any special precautions on this head, or that 
any particular harm has been found to result from their neglect- 
ing todo so. But, according to Mr. Kingsley, in the brave days 
of old, when Jesuitry was in its prime, and its myrmidons made 
kings their puppets, it needed no Count with a practised eye to 
see through their disguises, which could be penetrated at a 
glance by the dauntless but impracticable hero of Tennyson’s 
Revenge. It seems in fact that our author has every reason 
to sum up his conclusions by citing the testimony of three 
centuries, to the effect that crooked spirits in general and Jesuits 
in particular, with all their devices, accomplish no more than to 
outwit themselves. 

Westward Ho! is a romance which is nothing if not 
historical, and, so far at least as the point in hand is con- 
cerned, it appears to have every right to claim such a character. 
An historical novelist is one from whom we may learn history 
with no less substantial accuracy than from professed historians, 
albeit more agreeably and in a manner better calculated to 
impress that all-important faculty, the imagination ; while in 
regard of the particular which we are now considering, Mr. 
Kingsley has undoubtedly reproduced with extreme fidelity, 
the accounts handed down by more prosaic chroniclers as to 
the manner in which Jesuit conspirators were wont to conduct 
their treasonable stratagems. That they were perpetually 
plotting is a commonplace of history, spending their lives and 
bending all the force of their highly cultivated minds to over- 
throw kings and enslave nations. If in any single instance 
they achieved success, historians, it would seem, have unaccount- 
ably omitted to record the circumstance; nor amongst the 
copious relations handed down to us of their proceedings do we 
meet with any which, according to ordinary rules, could possibly 
have succeeded. One and all they are characterized by their 
childish folly, and appear about as likely to attain their object 


1 Bristol Times and Mirror, Jan. 29, 1897. Report of lecture by the Rev. A. 
Isaacs, of Bath. 
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as a small boy setting forth to put salt on birds’ tails is likely to 
come home with a heavy bag. 

It is, of course, an accepted truth that the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth was honeycombed with Jesuit plots, that Jesuits 
swarmed over from the Continent, whispering hopes of victory 
in the ears of their disciples,! and that their intrigues were 
sedulously employed to envenom the souls of Catholics against 
their Sovereign.2 When, however, we descend from such 
generalities in quest of more precise information, the task 
becomes by no means so simple. 

In the first place it is necessary to catch our Jesuit, and 
this occasionally is not easy. The conspiracy of William 
Parry, for example, has prescriptively acquired the right to 
rank as a Jesuit plot. Wishing to know more about it we 
naturally consult the Dictionary of National Biography, which 
is not Only the most convenient source of information, but 
may be expected to give us the results of recent scholar- 
ship and research. Turning to the biography of Parry, 
contributed by Mr. A. F. Pollard, we learn that he was led 
into treasonable courses by falling into the hands “of Jesuits 
like Charles Paget and Thomas Morgan,” and are referred 
to the lives of these worthies for further particulars. But the 
article on Morgan, by Mr. Sidney Lee, tells us that it was 
Parry who was the Jesuit, not the other. Finally, in his article 
on Paget, Mr. Thompson Cooper declares that Morgan and 
Paget, far from being Jesuits, were strong supporters of the 
anti-Jesuit party among the Catholics. This last information 
has the advantage of being correct. Parry, Morgan, and Paget 
were all laymen, and whence can have come the idea that any 
of them was a Jesuit is hard to understand ; that it should have 
found acceptance in such high quarters, sufficiently illustrates 
the prevalence of the belief that Jesuits and plotters are con- 
vertible terms. 

That Parry, Morgan, and Paget were all plotters is unde- 
niable, but it must be added that Parry and Paget were also 
confidential agents of the English Government. Parry, it is 
true, was finally hanged for treason, but as Mr. Brewer tells us, 
he was put to death by those who had employed him to inveigle 

1 Gardiner, History of England, i. 14. 
2 Green, History of the English People, ii. 407, 434, 443. Speaking of the year 
1581, Mr. Green tells us that Jesuits were sent ‘in batches” to the Tower. At this 


period there were but two in England, of whom one, Edmund Campion, was. 
captured. 
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others, thus sharing the fate of his miserable dupes, and we 
know that on receiving his sentence, he exclaimed, “I here 
summon Queen Elizabeth to answer for my blood before 
God,”—“ persisting still,” as the official account is careful to 
explain, “in his rage and passion.” ! 

These, however, are somewhat recondite details, which may 
well elude the observation of the ordinary reader; we are at 
present more immediately concerned with the familiar tale of 
Parry’s plot, and the connection of the Jesuits with it. From 
what has been said, it may easily be gathered that in selecting 
him for an accomplice, the crafty brotherhood showed a mar- 
vellous lack of ordinary discretion. Parry is described by a 
modern writer with no Catholic sympathies, as a man of vile 
character.2, He may have been a nominal Catholic, but he was 
a member of Parliament, and on confidential terms with 
Elizabeth, circumstances which might have suggested suspicions 
as to the sincerity of his professions. Nevertheless, he seems 
never to have found the slightest difficulty in gaining the fullest 
confidence of any Jesuits he chose, and through them of 
personages still more exalted, while his mode of proceeding, 
as related to us, exemplifies the ruling principle which seems 
to have governed all similar operations, namely, to talk as much 
as possible about what was going to be done, even though never 
taking any steps to do it. 

Parry, for instance, went to Venice, and there revealed his 
intention of killing the Queen to Benedicto Palmio, who, being 
“a grave and learned Jesuit,” at once commended his devotion, 
and comforted him, putting him, moreover, in communication 
with the Nuncio Campeggio, through whom he made known his 
design to the Pope, soliciting his approval, and full remission of 
all his sins. Thence he travelled to Paris, and similarly im- 
parted his secret to another learned Jesuit, Anibal a Codreto, 
whom, from his name, we should scarcely expect to meet there, 
who fell on his neck and commended him, likewise introducing 
him to two more Cardinals, and another Nuncio. The project 
was also disclosed to Lord Fernihunt. 

Having crossed over to England, Parry received a letter in 
the Pope’s name from Cardinal Como, which, if it contained no 
mention of any particular design, had at least a Cardinal's hat 
on the seal, that there might be no mistake whence it came. 
This formidable document he naturally “showed to some in 

' State Trials. 9 Annals of England, 
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Court,” and they showed it to the Queen. What she thought of 
it he could not say, but as for himself, it confirmed his resolution 
to slay her. Nevertheless, for some months he went on discussing 
with himself and various others whether the deed should be 
done, and if so, how, until one of his friends, succeeding to 
a property, thought loyalty the best policy, and turned evidence 
against his confederates.! 

Many other particulars might be added, but enough has 
been said to indicate the exceeding subtlety and stealth with 
which the whole affair was handled, and the practical character 
of the measures adopted. As Roger North remarks of a similar 
case, one resolute man with a dagger, who could hold his tongue, 
would have been far more dangerous. 

Another curious instance is that of Dr. Lopez, whose 
mysterious conspiracy, we are assured by Mr. Dimock,? was 
undoubtedly worked by the Jesuits, although it is even more 
difficult than usual to understand how they came in. Lopez 
was a Jew, by no means a natural ally of theirs, or one in whom 
they would be likely to feel any confidence. Mystcrious his plot 
undoubtedly was, so much so that it is hard to believe in its 
reality. From the bewildering complexity of the story, it is 
impossible to make sure of more than this, that he had 
powerful enemies at Court, who were resolved on his ruin ; and 
amidst the horrible scenes so frequently witnessed at this savage 
period, none can have been more shocking than his execution, 
when, as he endeavoured to protest his innocence, “his angry and 
despairing voice, hoarse from wasted effort and emotion,” was 
for a moment heard above the clamour of the crowd, whom his 
protestations that he loved her Majesty no less than Christ, 
moved to derisive laughter and a storm of gibes and jecrs, 
amidst which the poor wretch was turned off the ladder. As to 
the assertion that he, being Elizabeth’s physician, intended to 
poison her in syrup, “ because the Queen never used syrups,” it 
can only be said that such a reason is quite of a piece with much 
which we come across in similar transactions. 

The story of Lopez’ intended crime has to be woven 
together from the confessions, under torture or threat of torture, 
of himself and two of his associates, each of these adventurers 
being chiefly anxious to save his own neck at the expense of 


! All these particulars are found in Slate Trials. 


* English Historical Review, July, 1894. 
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his fellows. It is an almost hopeless tangle, but, so far as it 
is possible to follow, seems to be quite on the lines which we 
should naturally expect. He was the Queen’s physician, and 
had received special marks of favour from his royal patron; 
amongst others she had accepted from him the gift of a 
valuable jewel, sent to him by Philip II. of Spain. At the 
instance of this monarch, he undertook to murder Elizabeth 
in the manner already mentioned. The usual means for 
guarding such a secret scem to have been adopted on a large 
scale. The King’s overtures were made through one Andrada,! 
described as “a base fellow,” in whom Philip had no confi- 
dence, though he was much employed by the Spanish 
Ambassador in France, and was entrusted with the conveyance 
of the aforesaid costly jewel. There were also cognizant of the 
affair, Don Bernardine Mendoza, Christopher de Moro, Count 
Fuentes, Ibarra, Secretary at Brussels, Roderigo Marques (“a 
Portingal much used for such purposes”), Stefano Ferrera de 
Gama, Manuel Luis Tinico, and Gomez Davila. Andrada went 
to and fro between London and Calais to arrange matters. De 
Gama wrote divers letters to various people. Tinico wrote 
sundry others, which Davila carried. De Gama was sent to 
England to confer with Lopez. Tinico was sent to move De 
Gama to confer with Lopez. A fee of fifty thousand crowns 
having been promised to the physician, bills of exchange to that 
amount were made out in the name of one Gonzalo Gomez, to 
Pedro de Carreras,and John Pallacios. Meanwhile, nothing was 
done, or even attempted, but “the physician and the two 
Portingals did confess the stay proceeded much against their 
mind, for want of the delivery of the fifty thousand crowns.” 
But what of the Jesuits? They, of course, were not lacking 
in such an emergency, and did their best to conceal the con- 
spiracy still more effectually. They exhorted the Irish soldiers 
serving in the Low Countries to shoot Elizabeth—the very 
thing to produce in England a feeling of false security, Flanders 
being notoriously beset with English spies—and gave them the 
story of Judith to read. Jesuits flocked over to London 
disguised in gay silk doublets, but with hair-shirts beneath. 
A Spanish Jesuit was to cross over in a coal-boat, to kill 
the Queen with a firework. Three English Jesuits, Holt, 
Archer, and Sherwood, had an alternative plan of their own, 
and advertised for a “ tall, resolute, and desperate Irishman,” to 


1 4 True Report of Sundry Horrible Conspiracies, &c. London, 1594. 
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carry it out Clearly, if the secret were not kept, it was not 
from lack of keepers. 

The conspiracy of Yorke and Williams, following soon 
after, was in all essential respects precisely similar. Yorke 
confessed? that he had first been approached by Hugh Owen, 
the famous refugee serving in Flanders, who showed him an 
“assignation” in writing, from the same Ibarra mentioned 
above, guaranteeing forty thousand crowns to be given him by 
the King of Spain if he should kill the Queen, or assist 
Williams to do so. This assignation was deposited with Holt 
the Jesuit, and a consult of English rebels was held over it, 
whereat Holt exhibited the document, then, producing and 
kissing the Sacrament [a most extraordinary proceeding], swore 
that he would pay the money when the deed was done. There 
dealt with the conspiracy, in addition, Sir W. Stanley, Thomas 
Throgmorton, Dr. Gifford, Dr. Worthington, Charles Paget (of 
whom we have heard), one Tipping, Edward, or Edmund, 
Garret, “an ensign,’ Michael Moody, Colonel Jacques, and 
Father Sherwood, a curious collection of men, for (putting aside 
the fact that those who actually existed, dwelt far apart, between 
Antwerp and St. Omers), some are known not to have been on 
good terms with others, while some again were suspected by 
the rest, not without reason, of being in collusion with the 
English Government. A Walloon and a “ Burgunnion,” were 
also to be employed. Holt said that, should this attempt fail, 
he would never trust to Englishmen again, but would employ 
foreigners. 

A special contrivance for the preservation of secrecy in such 
cases seems likewise to have been to publish a seditious book 
at the moment when an emissary was despatched to make an 
attempt on the Queen’s life, so as to put her off her guard. 
On this Sir Edward Coke dwelt with much emphasis at Father 
Garnet’s trial. Thus, said he, when Williams and Yorke came 
over with such a purpose, Parsons issued his celebrated Book of 
Succession and in like manner, “Patrick Cullen [another 


1 See Mr. Dimock’s article as above, and State Papers (Dom. Eliz. ccxlvii.), 
where these and other particulars will be found. It should be remarked that there 
was no Jesuit of the name of Sherwood—as Father Garnet afterwards reminded his 
judges—though his name frequently appears in similar narratives. 

2 True Report, &c., p. 16. 

* Coke describes this as ‘‘concerning titles, or rather tittles, a lewd and lying 
book, wherein he endeavoured to falsify all Acts of Parliament made for succession 
to the Crown.” It is interesting to observe that the most serious bar to the claim of 
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conspirator of the same stamp] came not unprovided of 
Philopater’s book, which maintained it lawful to kill the Queen” 
(as it certainly did not). It must likewise be remarked that 
Yorke, at least, was a Protestant, affording another example of 
the extraordinary manner in which Jesuits selected their agents. 

But of all such instances, the most extraordinary is afforded 
by Edward Squire, sent over by the Jesuit, Walpole, to poison 
the pommel of Queen Elizabeth's saddle. On the extravagant 
nature of such a project there is no need to dwell, for although 
at the time many persons seem to have perceived its absurdity, 
strange ideas were undoubtedly prevalent in those days as to 
the manner in which a poison could work. Our concern is 
with the illustration of Jesuitical methods which this story 
affords. Squire was a Protestant sailor in the English fleet, 
who being captured by the Spaniards, consented, under pressure 
from the Inquisition, to become a Catholic. Thereupon, Father 
Walpole at once pitched upon him as the very man to send 
into England to accomplish the great deed of which all Jesuits 
were always dreaming, and when Squire agreed to the proposal, 
hugged him and kissed him, pouring forth assurances of his 
eternal glory. The idea was that the pommel being poisoned, 
the Queen was sure to touch it with her hand, and afterwards 
to put her finger into her mouth, and so infallibly perish, it 
being of course in the highest degree improbable that her 
grooms and stablemen should previously do anything of the 
kind and by their fate excite suspicion. Having received his 
instructions, Squire departed, and Walpole, in the gladness of 
his heart, told his great secret to all the disaffected Englishmen 
he could find, and together with them joyfully awaited the 
event. As time went on, and no news arrived of the Queen’s 
death, these associates grew anxious and angry. There could, 
they assumed, be but one explanation of the miscarriage;— 
Squire had proved faithless and had failed to play his part. 
Accordingly, they despatched another agent, Stanley (who 
seems to have been an old gaol-bird, well known in England 
as a cut-purse and horse-stealer),' to denounce him to the 
English Government. Squire was accordingly arrested, and 
after being for five hours on the rack, confessed his guilt. 


James I., on whose behalf Coke was principally concerned, was created by the Act 
of Parliament excluding the Scotch branch. In was in plain defiance of this Act 
that James succeeded. 

1 Fitzherbert’s Afologie, f. 8 b. 
VOL. LXXXIX, 
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Then Stanley was racked in his turn, and acknowledged that 
under cover of the credit to be gained by the intelligence of 
which he was the bearer, he was to have shot Elizabeth. Both, 
of course, were executed, but on the scaffold, Squire with his 
last breath protested his own innocence and that of Walpole, 
at the same time declaring himself a Protestant. “It appears,” 
says Lingard, “that Squire and Stanley were both impostors,” 
but, however this may be, it is unquestionable that the conduct 
of Walpole seems to have been quite in accordance with the 
best traditions of his Order. 

Such were the principal conspiracies of which we hear so 
much, as devised or promoted by the Jesuits against Queen 
Elizabeth. That they were genuine plots, historians, as has 
been said, almost universally assume, and sometimes justify 
their belief by rather remarkable arguments. A large number 
of these attempts, says Mr. Dimock, are specifically enu- 
merated ; and “it cannot be that all these plottings were 
fabulous.” Still more naive is the demonstration offered by 
the author of the 7rue Report,| “That the life of the Queen’s 
Majesty hath been heretofore oftentimes attempted to be in a 
murdering sort taken away, cannot be denied, because divers 
such offenders have been taken, and justly condemned, and 
publicly executed by death.” It is not, however, to our present 
purpose to discuss this point; it is enough to show in what 
a hopelessly blundering fashion the men who devoted their lives 
to conspiracy seem invariably to have conspired, so as to make 
it inevitable that they should, in Mr. Kingsley’s phrase, succeed 
only in outwitting themselves. 

A compendious example of all the possible follies that could 
be combined in one enterprise, is afforded by the tale which 
in its time achieved the greatest measure of success, rousing 
the nation to an unparalleled pitch of frenzy, and destroying a 
larger number of victims than any other. The Popish Plot 
of Titus Oates, it is true, is now taken seriously by no 
one, but this is due to an accidental circumstance. During his 
brief reign, King James II. found time to have its author tried 
for perjury, and the full truth was made manifest. But for 
this, it would have gone down to history with more credit than 


. Pas 

. Pi 

2 I am concerned only with plots ascribed to Jesuits. Babington’s conspiracy, 
though manipulated by Walsingham, was doubtless genuine, but with this no Jesuits 
have been connected. 
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the Gunpowder Plot itself, for in its season it impressed the 
people far more profoundly; men going about in quilted 
garments to guard against dagger thrusts, and breaking their 
own heads by indiscreet handling of that delusive weapon, the 
Protestant flail. Into the history of Oates’ plot we need not 
at present enter, except so far as is required for the study of 
the manner in which the Jesuits were supposed to have played 
their part. They had, according to Oates, a great “consult” in 
London as to the manner of killing the King, for, as usual, 
such an action required, above all, plenty of talk. They 
assembled, to the number of fifty, in a tavern in the Strand,! 
and there discussed the great question. They separated, 
however, without deciding on a plan, or at least without putting 
their signatures to their resolutions, a formality obviously 
essential to their efficiency. Then they dispersed to their 
various lodgings in different parts of the city, and to Oates 
was entrusted the confidential office of carrying the reso- 
lutions, when drafted, up and down London to be signed. 
Setting aside the fact that he was shown by the clearest 
evidence to have been at the time of the meeting, not in 
London nor even in England, but in France, it is to be re- 
membered that he had but recently declared himself a convert, 
having previously been a Protestant clergyman, and that being 
exceedingly ignorant, he was pursuing his studies amongst 
school-boys at St. Omers, to whom he was known as a dunce 
and buffoon. His selection, therefore, for so critical an employ- 
ment as he described, was a supreme instance of the extra- 
ordinary principles upon which Jesuits were wont to choose 
their agents. Yet, when he first narrated his strange tale, it 
was implicitly believed by both Houses of Parliament and by 
the nation at large, and on the strength of it, along with other 
victims, eight of the Jesuits described as taking part in the 
“consult,” were executed as traitors. When, however, some six 
years later, he came himself to be tried, Chief Justice Jeffreys* 
thus pulled to pieces his famous narrative : 

1 There was in reality a meeting of Jesuits in London, such as is held triennially 
in each Province of the Society, for business purposes. Oates having discovered 
this fact, built his story upon it. The meeting had actually been held in the Duke of 
York’s palace, but not daring to mention the King’s brother, he assigned it to the 
White Horse Tavern, which had since been closed, so that it was more difficult to find 
witnesses who could contradict his statements. 

2 The name of Judge Jeffreys is commonly supposed to discredit any transaction 
in which he bore a part, and at the trial of Oates in particular Macaulay informs us 
that he browbeat and reviled the prisoner with an intemperance which nothing could 
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Can any man believe that fifty persons should meet together in a 
tavern in London, and these fifty persons should come to a resolution 
to kill the King, and subvert the Government, and alter the religion, 
and that, their consultation being drawn up in the tavern, they should 
sever themselves into lesser clubs and companies, and take care that 
none should sign when they were all together and among themselves, 
but must have it carried up and down from one man’s chamber to 
another, and find nobody to trust with this affair, that if discovered 
must subject them to present destruction, and ruin their whole party, 
but only Mr. Oates, who was none of their own Order, nor does 
appear to be of such credit amongst them? Can you believe any 
men should be so void of sense and reason, that of fifty together, and 
these reputed as subtle as any sort of men whatsoever, there should 
not be one man of common understanding that should take care for a 
more rational management of so great and hazardous an undertaking ? 


Whatever may have been his legal acquirements, these 
utterances show Jeffreys to have been very imperfectly 
acquainted with the history of the preceding century, or he 
would have known that these were just the things which Jesuits 
inviriably did, that they always conspired in a theatrical and 
demonstrative fashion, which, however little likely to lead 
to any practical issue, was excellently adapted for descriptive 
or pictorial purposes, and exhibited their subtlety by employing 
such agents as were most likely to reveal their practices. 

Mr. Kingsley has a far truer grasp of the matter, and his 
fiction faithfully reflects the lesson of history—as historics have 
been written. 

J. G. 


excuse. Those who read the report of the proceedings in State Trials, will probably 
decline to accept such a statement, for, whatever Jeffreys may have done in other 
cases, he appears to have exhibited in this an amount of patience and forbearance by 
no means usual at the period. Oates behaved in the most outrageous manner and, 
having no defence, endeavoured to insult and irritate his opponents, and wearied 
the court with trifling and irregular contentions, utterly disregarding all the admoni- 
tions and directions of the Bench. Jeffreys, however, allowed him every latitude 
that was possible, perhaps even somewhat more than was strictly right, and at any 
rate appears as a model of judicial propriety as compared with the conduct of Chief 
Justice Scroggs at the trials of those whose lives Oates swore away. Yet of Scroggs 


Macaulay says nothing. 
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A GREAT many converts to the Catholic Church have been 
received from the Anglican body. At least, so far as my 
knowledge goes, most of the books which have in recent years 
described the progress of individuals towards a recognition of 
the Catholic Church as the Divine Teacher, the Prophet and 
Messenger of God, His one visible Church, have been written by 
ex-Anglicans. It has occurred to me that an account of some 
of the motives which actuated a man who, bred in mystical 
nonconformity, lapsed into materialism, and sought rest in 
agnosticism, and then at last was led by God’s grace to submit 
himself to the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, 
may not prove altogether devoid of interest, especially for 
those earnest, anxious, yet intelligent men who ask themselves 
from time to time the old question: Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? And further, I may say that I am thinking 
rather of agnostics and Wesleyans, when writing this article, than 
of the apologists for the theory of Branch Churches. These last 
may observe, as one of them did to me some two years ago: 
“Perhaps, you do not understand our position.” I frankly 
admit it. I do not understand their position, but I know that 
men of great ability and learning, such as Newman and 
Manning, to say nothing of a host of others, who did thoroughly 
understand their position, found it untenable, and at great 
personal sacrifice, marked their sense of its danger. It appeared 
obvious to me, however, that a visible Church, which was to 
stand, united, the racket of centuries, must have a centre of honour 
and jurisdiction; fixed authoritatively; and that this fixed 
centre could not be at the mercy of national prejudice or of 
popular election. Else, surely, were the House not built upon 
a Rock. And the doctrinal story of the Anglican body, since 
it was cut adrift from the See of Peter, has, in my view, all the 
characteristics likely to belong to an edifice resting on sand. 
The most stable things about it are perhaps its civil dignities 
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and state emoluments. On the surface, therefore, the theory of 
Branch Churches strikes me mainly as a convenient theory for 
those who hold it. 

For my part, when I had wandered out to do my own will 
in the world, the voice of remonstrance came mainly from those 
who were imbued with what, for want of a better word or phrase, 
I will call the sentiments of mystical nonconformity. And in 
my heart and in a sense I was touched perhaps by that appeal. 
But my retort always was: “I am only using my right of 
private judgment. I fail entirely to see how the right came to 
Calvin, or Luther, or Henry VIII., or John Knox, or Elizabeth, 
to say: ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no further. I don’t 
understand whereon you base your authority. The men I 
mention thought for themselves, I am thinking for myself. As 
for authority, that is the Roman Catholic claim, and the Roman 
Catholic Church has, in my judgment, the best right to make it, 
if any one has.” 

This I said mockingly I am afraid, for at that time I did 
not, so far as I know, dream of becoming a Catholic. Catholic- 
ism was excluded from the realm of my seeming possibilities, 
drenched as I was with ten thousand Protestant prejudices, 
ignorances, and misunderstandings. Yet, if I had any mis- 
givings, and there were some, I think, it was not about the 
Protestant bodies or their doctrines, but whether, after all, 
there was not real personal contact between the souls of some 
very few people I had known, and God. These very few people 
were more loving, more pure at heart, and convincingly good 
than anything which I saw in the world. Let me here add 
parenthetically, that it is, in large measure, the personal com- 
munion of the individual with the unseen, for which I, in this 
paper, employ the epithet “mystical.” Apart from “ mysticism,” 
I must confess that I did not find the devouter Protestantism 
exceedingly strong. It always seemed to me to take refuge 
in conservative protests, which would in their time have served 
against a sixteenth century reformer; and I have often thought, 
“Why, if you had lived at the date of the ‘Reformation,’ you 
would have remained Catholics, or only become Protestants by 
the operation of force majeure.” 1am now speaking of persons 
like the few very spiritually-minded people scattered up and 
down among the Protestant nonconformists. They were and 
are, in my view, Catholics, égarés in a generation which under- 
stands them not, and if they guessed but dimly what food and 
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solace for their souls are to be found abundantly in the Church, 
how they would make haste and rest not till they were within 
her walls! 

But to return. to my main narrative. I was profoundly 
impregnated with agnosticism, and having fortified myself with 
a tolerably extensive course of reading, I was not altogether a 
pleasant controversialist for some of my friends. Aggressive, 
arrogant, contemptuous, ironical, I confess with profound regret 
that I must have given pain to many who belong, one hopes, 
to the soul of the Catholic Church, though the prejudices, the 
inheritance of the great catastrophe of three hundred years ago, 
kept or keep them at a distance from it. As to agnosticism, 
however, I came in course of time to see that for most men it 
spells materialism, and that this logically meant paganism. 
Now paganism I saw clearly, watching men as I did, stood for 
a gradually intensifying filthiness, corruption of mind, and 
anarchy. Men certainly are not always logical, but the in- 
evitable end of negation was plainly all manner of vileness and 
final despair. It left life void of purpose, except possibly for 
the prosperous, and at the end there was that dreadful blank, 
teeming with all sorts of possibilities. It is a frightfully drear 
outlook. Eaperto crede. And turning from it in horror and 
terror, it seems to me there is but one other goal for the man 
who flies from the City of Destruction. But I anticipate 
matters. 

It would be impossible for me within the limits of a brief 
article to go autobiographically into the details of a long story ; 
but a time came some years ago, as 1 have just observed, when, 
in a faint way, I at moments wondered whether the claims 
of the Catholic Church might not, after all, be true. I would 
reject the suggestion, and yet always recur to it. The “If” 
was persistent, obstinate. 

Two things, amongst the rest, impressed me very much: 
hierarchy and the priesthood, the one by way of analogy, and 
the other historically and ethnologically. “If,” I said, “there 
is Divine intelligent design in the universe, it surely must be so.” 

I saw, what anybody may see, that the hierarchical order 
is essential to the completest strength. All men find this when 
they go out to fight. They may begin a mob with the cry of 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ;” but if they are to win, 
these watchwords are, in point of fact, trampled on, and we 
arrive at the army, with its elaborate hierarchy from the 
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corpora! to the general in command. English society is very 
strongly welded in the hierarchical formation. And without 
going into other examples, which will suggest themselves to 
any one who chooses to take the trouble to think, it will be 
patent that, in the natural order, for societies of men, hierarchy 
stands for permanence and force and strength. The Pyramids 
themselves, by the way, are hierarchies in stone, and an equi- 
lateral triangle resting on one of its bases is a geometrical 
hierarchy. The question for me was: Is it intention, or is it 
accident? And of course there was the taunting serpent-voice, 
which has whispered so many centuries in the ears of men, 
“Yea, hath God said? God hath not said.” Next, wherever I 
turned, in lower tribes of men, or in higher civilizations, there 
was the priest, either in embryo or in some great sacerdotal 
organization. Provision had been made in the natural order 
for the priesthood. Again, was it accident or design? for evil 
or for ultimate good? 

And I looked at these two facts, and speculated on them 
endlessly. If they were of God, they pointed to a priesthood 
of God and to a hierarchical order. Then J said to myself, or 
my thoughts followed this course: If Jesus Christ is God and 
founded His Church with the priestly office, as the indications 
of the natural order would seem to suggest, it would be a hierar- 
chical priesthood. Permanence, stability, unity, were plainly 
intended by our Lord, and those ends would be naturally 
better attained by the hierarchical constitution. And so I 
came to consider the Chair of Peter. An agnostic or Protestant 
may smile at the transition, but I hold that logically one arrives 
at that conclusion, if one has only faith to believe “God hath 
said,” and logically it ought only to scem absurd to those who 
have listened approvingly and obediently to the mocking jeer: 
“God hath not said.” That is the pivot of the great controversy, 
which will have as its issue, that Armageddon, when the forces 
of Faith rallied in the One Fold, shall engage in the great battle 
with Unbelief, with the Pagan Beast. 

When trying to look at things from the standpoint of the 
more religious-minded Protestant, it always was a wonder to 
me how the early Church should emerge from three centuries 
of splendid suffering and testimony for the truth, to be trans- 
formed into what some Protestants assert that she became. It 
appeared to me inconceivable that a primitive Presbyterian 
Baptist or Independent body could develop into the Catholic 
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Church in communion with the See of Peter, or that it should 
have been left to obscure sects here and there to witness for 
the religion of Jesus Christ, till by the invention of printing, 
the northern originators of Protestantism were enabled to find 
a considerable body of people in a position to follow them in 
their line of discovery and interpretation. In that day, “re- 
discovery ” limited itself in some measure to a denunciation of 
the reverence paid to the great Mother of God, and to the 
denial of Transubstantiation. To-day “rediscovery” concentrates 
itself on devices, ostensibly in the name of enlightenment and 
moral enthusiasm, for propagating disbelief in the Godhead of 
the Second Person of the ever-blessed Trinity. Hence is to be 
derived the “new church,” though some frankly admit that in 
their desolate condition a “revelation” is to be desired. 

It was when reflecting on the position of these newer people 
that a quaint story, told me years ago, recurred to my memory. 
A man was condemned to death for the murder of his father 
and his mother. Before passing sentence the judge asked him 
what he had to say for himself. “My lord,” he whined, “I am 
an orphan.” So much for the descendants of the men who did 
all that in them lay to compass the destruction of the Church, 
happily a task impossible of achievement for men or devils. 
Practically, they have come into line with the descendants of 
those who cried : “ His blood be on us and on our children.” 

Further, my mind was influenced by the great fact of the 
Jew, his dispersal as a race, the wonderful genius and talent to 
be found in individuals of that race. Take it how you will, it 
is a world fact, and so are the harryings and the wealth, and 
their utter inability to found a state of their own since the time 
of Titus. There they are, and the Christian realms are the 
only stable ones. Those in bondage to Confucius await 
partition, those who call upon Mahomet look for the inevitable 
hour of the dissolution, or division of the organized desolation 
and anarchy of their most important Government. People may 
read these things as they will, but the things themselves arc 
large, undoubted ; and to me they scem luminous. 

And this brings me to what I perhaps may call the Divine 
paradoxes. There is first the tiny planet; again there is the 
troubled little community in the Mediterranean corner; there 
is the ignominious death there on the Cross; the immutable 
Church built on the emotional, affectionate, apparently unstable, 
Apostle; the earthly inheritance based on meekness and apparent 
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absence of strength. Looking at these and other paradoxes, 
it appeared to me that it is not so very hard to accept that 
other: “Sown in weakness, it shall be raised in power.” 

There are agnostics who have smiled, for example, at the 
story of Balaam and his ass ; but as I observed in the course of 
conversation with a Catholic priest the other evening, Balaam 
qas a donkey and yet he spake and with effect; for, in my 
agnostic days, I know of no passage of Scripture which more 
haunted me with strange questionings than: “I shall see Him, 
but not now; I shall behold Him, but not nigh; there shall 
come a-star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 
and shall smite the corners of Moab and destroy all the sons of 
Seth.” What impressed me was the coincidence between the 
utterance and the undoubted facts of later history ; that is to say, 
Balaam said he saw, and what he saw has happened, or to put it 
rather as it presented itself to me, a sceptre has come out of 
Israel, and it is curious that this man ages before should have 
said so. Similarly, I approached the words of our Lord: “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” After all, I thought, 
the rock, on which the Christian Church zs built, zs the rock 
Peter. Nearly every agnostic will acknowledge that the real 
Christian foe, in the eyes of infidelity, is the Catholic Church. 
The Anglican body and other Protestant sects may amuse 
themselves with their theories. When all is said and done, the 
conscious and unconscious testimony of the infidel is in its way 
impartial of a sort, and impartiality, in such a controversy, one 
cannot expect from Protestants. 

Further, I shall surprise some people when I say that I, 
towards the end, found helpfulness in the decisions of the 
Vatican Council. At first indeed, like most Protestants and 
agnostics, I misunderstood entirely the true bearings of the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. Then it was borne in 
upon me that, as the words of the serpent showing the ground 
of the controversy which has lasted so long between faith and 
infidelity, hit in their wickedness yet so cleverly the keynote 
of the strife: “Yea, hath God said, God hath not said,” and 
that, as man agrees with that, if he is a man logical and clear- 
headed and informed, he goes downwards and away to 
materialism or worse, so also the same type of man, if he denies 
the truth of the serpent’s words, comes inevitably, drawn by 
God, if he asks, seeks, knocks, to the Catholic Church. There- 
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fore, when the Vatican Council defined the truth that God can 
certainly be known by the things that He has made—that is, the 
ea que facta clause—it has appeared to me proof itself of Divine 
guidance that it should go on to emphasize by definition the 
authority given by our Lord to Peter in the words: “Feed My 
lambs ; feed My sheep.” For in my view the men who really 
recognize God in His works must come to believe in God’s 
Church, and the teaching authority of its Head on earth. 

The motives of faith vary in accumulation of quantity and 
in kind with different men. I heard recently of a man who 
came into a Catholic church, and going up to a priest, said: 
“Can you cast out devils?” Naturally the Father gave him to 
understand that every priest is empowered to exorcise. “Then,” 
said the man, “I shall join you, for as far as I can find, you 
are the only people who claim that power.” This man may 
appear to some to have been ready to act on a somewhat 
crudely stated motive, yet still, when I come to think over it, 
it is, after all, a valid and suggestive motive. The man knew, 
I presume, that power to exorcise was one of those powers 
conferred by our Lord on His Apostles, and on their successors 
in ecclesiastical authority. So was the power of working 
miracles, of remitting and retaining sins. The Catholic Church 
alone claims these powers to-day, as she claimed them eighteen 
hundred years ago. Of course men may deny with Hume the 
existence of miracles, or scoff at diabolic influences, and the 
reality of sin. Their attitude is resumed in, “Yea, hath God 
said, God hath not said;” but for us others who have first 
learned to doubt those words, and then gone on to disbelieve 
them, the conviction has grown into ever-deepening certainty, 
that the Catholic Church of to-day, is identical with the Church 
of Pentecost and of the Apostles. 

There is one agnostic or materialistic objection which I 
came across personally not very long ago. I was spending 
the evening at the house of a man eminent for his marvellous 
mechanical genius, who is, as I discovered, somewhat aggres- 
sively anti-Christian. I demurred to a statement of his, and 
there was a more or less veiled issue between us. He flung— 
metaphorically of course—Buckle and Huxley and so on at 
me. I had done a good deal of that sort of reading myself. 
At last I ventured to mention Newman and Manning. He at 
once became very emphatic about people who “strained to 
believe.” For a while I did not quite like the sound of the 
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phrase, but later it occurred to me that there was a good deal 
of straining not to believe, and that man is not pivoted severely 
neutral. He must choose. The Catholic doctrine is that he 
can choose, right or wrong, with immeasurable difference in the 
outcome of the choices. He says, “God hath not said,” and he 
does as he wills and thinks as he likes. We say, “God hath 
said,’ and submit to the Divine Teacher. In a word, there is 
the issue of the future. But the men who listen to the wrong 
voice are haunted with misgivings. They strain to disbelieve, 
and that struggle is made harder by the great witness for God 
of His immutable Church. 

And there are motives which have their base in what I may 
perhaps call the realm of mysticism. It is difficult to render 
these so as to be convincing to others. As men draw nearer 
and nearer to the Church of God, there is a strange sweet 
sense of home-coming. The fears, the prejudices, the inherited 
antipathies which impeded and thwarted, gradually are dis- 
pelled, and the apprehension is that, if one does not hasten, 
one’s bark may founder in sight of harbour. The sense of the 
beauty of the Kingdom of Heaven intensifies. An affection, 
new, inexplicable, wonderful, solacing, possesses one for the 
Catholic Church. At the threshold before passing, one feels 
that it would be easy to die for her, and appallingly dreadful 
to die away from her. One is sad that one has delayed so 
long, and amazed that any one could leave her. Of course 
to some this will seem mere enthusiasm, but it is sincere, 
true, the nearest expression of what is very difficult to 
render for the understanding of Protestants. But this let me 
say, and I am well assured that I am writing as before God 
the words of truth and soberness, there are at this moment in 
England thousands of Catholics, whether of the families, so 
nobly faithful through long generations of persecution, or of the 
converts of the recent years, who would to-morrow, go, if it 
were necessary, to the stake, block, or scaffold, rather than deny 
their Holy Mother Church, or one iota of the whole body of 
truth revealed to her by God. Martyrdom, I know very well, 
is not within the scope of the immediate possibilities of to-day. 
What I mean is that the great faith and the great love are there 
abundantly. 

But to continue my remarks on the approach to the Church. 
Recently I was looking at a water-colour copy of Teniers’ 
painting of “The Prodigal Son,” which I believe is in the 
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Louvre. It is a picture which quaintly, in a Dutch landscape, 
tells a story. On the right of the picture the Prodigal Son is 
kneeling on one knee, and upon him out of a bleak, cloud-swept 
sky a ray of light streams down. And it was just that ray of 
light, which brings me to mysticism again and to an argument. 

It is as if one had been wandering under a sky dark and 
grey, blundering into quicksands and shamed by falling into all 
sorts of foul pitfalls, and then there is a break in the clouds for 
a moment, and the sun shines through, and then it vanishes, 
When it is gone, one wonders if it were ever there at all; but 
even in the resumption of the stumblings in the mire, that ray 
is remembered. It haunts. But as one draws closer to the 
Catholic Church, the clouds roll back, slowly perhaps, but surely, 
and the sun illuminates our day, and the night vault of the 
Kingdom of Heaven is made bright by the Heavenly Queen, 
and bestarred with the saints of God. God is in the midst of 
her, and we know that we have come unto Mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the Living God, the Heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. ‘There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard. In the 
words of Psalm xlii. which appears in the Ordinary of the Mass, 
the Catholic convert says: “Emitte lucem tuam, ct veritatem 
tuam: ipsa me deduxerunt, et adduxerunt in montem sanctum 
tuum, et in tabernacula tua. Et introibo ad altare Dei: ad 
Deum, qui lztificat juventutem meam.” 

In what I have written I have indicated but a small portion 
of the motives, mental, moral, spiritual, which have piled them- 
selves up in great accumulation, rendering the crooked straight 
and the rough places plain, making straight in the desert a 
highway of our God. Nor let it be supposed for a moment that 
I have not gone carefully into the arguments which the Church 
puts more prominently forward as the mot?va credibilitatis. If 
I have foreborne to allude to Cardinal Manning’s Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost, his Grounds of Faith, and his Religio 
Viatoris, together with that capital compression of doctrine, 
Bruno’s Catholic Belief, and Cardinal Newman’s admirable 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations, to speak of nothing else, it 
is because I wished to confine myself to what was more saliently 
subjective in my own experience, thinking that such a course 
would be the one most likely to prove of service to those whom 
I have had jin my mind very largely while writing. Further, 
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and here is mysticism again, there is a debt I will acknowledge, 
and so close this paper with these four stanzas from Cardinal 
Newman’s Guardian Angels, since it occurred to me very 
forcibly that I should do so after attending the Requiem Mass 
at the Oratory on November 5th last : 


Oh, who of all thy toils and cares 
Can tell the tale complete, 

To place me under Mary’s smile 
And Peter’s royal feet ! 


And thou wilt hang about my bed 
When life is ebbing low ; 

Of doubt, impatience, and of gloom, 
The jealous, sleepless foe. 


Mine, when I stand before the Judge, 
And mine, if spared to stay 

Within the golden furnace, till 
My sin is burn’d away. 


And mine, O Brother of my Soul! 
When my release shall come, 
Thy gentle arms shall lift me then, 
Thy wings shall waft me home. 














A Convent for the Blind. 





A PERSON may have lived long in Paris, and may even be well 
acquainted with its Religious Orders, and yet not know that one 
which is the subject of my sketch. 

Almost opposite the Observatory is the long street, Rue 
Denfert-Rochereau, so full of Religious Houses, that in the 
olden days it was given the name of the Street of Charity, or of 
Paradise. Most of these convents have branch houses in many 
countries. One there is that while doing a work not so much 
as attempted by any other Religious Order in the world, is yet 
sO unassuming in its quiet usefulness that its existence is known 
to very few. 

At the far end of the Rue Denfert-Rochereau (No. 88), 
we arrive at the long grey wall that encloses the Convent of 
the Blind Sisters of St. Paul. 

The object of this Order is to offer to those who are blind, 
and who wish to give themselves wholly to God, the happiness 
and help of the religious life. For to those whose eyes are 
closed to all the beauties of this life, there is often given an 
especial love for the God to whom their infirmity renders them 
the more dear. They who have nothing, earnestly desire to 
possess everything. It is not enough for them to receive kind- 
ness and pity in the world. They long to consecrate themselves 
entirely to God, and so to show Him how completely He is the 
light of their eyes, the one dear happiness of their lives. And 
for whom is the life of a nun more suited? Before the lightless 
eyes of the blind, there hangs a veil that forms a life-long 
cloister. 

At St. Paul’s there are now about sixty-six nuns, half of 
whom are blind. All these Sisters, Les Sceurs Voyantes, those 
who have their sight, as well as the blind, follow the same rules. 
On those who have their sight devolves the greater part 
of the manual work, the work in the kitchen, the service 
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of the meals, the cleaning and care of the house, and the 
care of the blind children. The blind devote themselves 
more especially to prayer, and so bring down blessings on the 
convent. 

They have, however, plenty of useful occupation. Some have 
classes of music, reading, or even writing. They take their turn 
in reading aloud in the refectory, at the time of meals, and so 
well have they mastered the art of reading with their fingers, 
that the most distinct of all the voices are those of the blind 
Sisters. Many occupy themselves in printing journals and books 
for the use of the blind. 

Very close is the union between those Sisters who have their 
sight, and those who have it not. It is a Sceur Voyante, who 
conducts her blind sister to the Holy Table, where kneeling they 
together receive Holy Communion. But it is often the blind 
Sister who leads the way to the Tribunal of that loved God, to 
whose service they have both consecrated themselves ; for it has 
been remarked that when a blind Sister dies, it is almost always a 
Sceur Voyante who is the next to follow. United in life by their 
love for the Blessed Sacrament, death does not long divide 
them. 

The little blind children learn from the Sisters how to endure 
patiently, and with courage, for the sake of the good God, the 
trials and the necessary afflictions of their dark lives. This 
courage sometimes manifests itself ina most unexpected manner. 
One little child, during a terrible operation which was performed 
upon her eyes, begged not to be chloroformed, but that the 
Superioress would let her hold in her hand a crucifix. Fora 
long quarter of an hour, the little one suffered without so much 
as acry. When the operation was completed, the crucifix was 
found bent from the pressure of the little fingers convulsed with 
pain. 

There are little altars of our Lady in all the rooms; and in 
the work-room, where blind women of all ages employ themselves 
in making nets, or brushes, and in knitting. There is an 
especially beautiful altar in the Novitiate, where there are both 
Seurs Voyantes, and those who have lost their sight. It is 
difficult to explain to those who have not witnessed it, how 
sheltered and sweet are the lives of these blind Religious. They 
with the other nuns, begin the day with prayers in the chapel, 
meditation, Office of the Blessed Virgin, followed by the Holy 
Mass. Then comes breakfast in the refectory. Two by two 
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the nuns enter, a Sceur Voyante leading a Sister who is blind 
After breakfast they disperse to their different occupations until 
mid-day, when they have their dinner. Afterwards there is 
recreation in the large garden. This garden is very charming. 
In one portion of it the nuns who are professed walk together, 
and in the other the novices. The paths are sheltered by large 
and beautiful trees. There is also an extensive kitchen-garden, 
which yields a splendid supply of vegetables. And in addition 
there is the playground for the children. At two, Vespers are 
said, and at three the Rosary is recited. Later on comes the 
remainder of the Office of the Blessed Virgin, followed by 
meditation. Supper is at seven, and immediately afterwards all 
go in procession, two and two, to pay the last visit of the day to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Except the Holy Mass, that perhaps is 
the happiest hour of the day, when kneeling in the darkened 
chapel they say their last words of love and gratitude to Him 
who through the whole day has never been far from their 
thoughts. Who can say what acts of love and devotion go up 
then from these blind Sisters, who yet have their inward sight 
so clear. Then all together, in the dim light they leave 
the chapel in procession, and pass up the stairs chanting the 
Miserere. 

Very solemn is this passage of the nuns from the chapel to 
their cells. The rigorous silence has begun, which will not be 
broken until after Mass the next day. As each cell is reached 
its occupant detaches herself from the procession, and entering, 
leaves the others to pass on. These cells are each called after 
some saint, with an appropriate inscription. There is St. Ignatius 
of Loyola, “ Observance of the Rule ;” St. Dominic, “ Purity of 
heart ;” St. Catherine Virgin, “Generosity ;” St. Genevieve, 
“ Holy Indifference ;” and so on for the others. These cells are 
very small, and their furniture very simple. Beside the bed with 
its white coverlet, is a wooden chair and a little table. On the 
walls is a crucifix, and a small picture of Our Lady of Con- 
solation. That is all. In this Order, the full name of which is 
Les Sceurs Aveugles de Saint Paul, it is laid down in the rules, that 
everything shall have relation to the blind. The whole house is 
arranged for their services and their happiness. At this convent 
they take in as boarders young women who are blind, and who 
have not an assured position in the world. Little blind girls are 
also received from the age of four years, of whom some remain 
all their lives in the house. They also give a Christian education 
VOL. LXXXIX. R 
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to a limited number of poor young girls. They also provide 
a home for blind ladies. These ladies are served in their 
own rooms, and the Sisters endeavour to enliven their lot by 
reading to them, by conversing with them, and by a thousand 
little attentions and delicate cares, inspired by Christian 
charity. 

This convent, unknown though it be for the most part, is like 
a little enclosed world. [n all about two hundred dwell in it, 
Peace and order reign there, and all work with a happiness that 
is very real, for all work for the love of the good God. In the 
world one is accustomed, and with reason, to pity the blind. 
They are shut out by their infirmity from the enjoyments of 
pleasures of many kinds. The consolations of the Sacraments 
that our loving Saviour is so desirous of bestowing on them, 
they can only rarely obtain. How is it possible in the world 
for a poor blind woman to receive often Holy Communion? 
Those with whom she lives have not the time, even if they have 
the will, to accompany her frequently to the nearest church, 
which may yet be at some distance. But the state of the 
blind at St. Paul’s is one that does not leave much for which 
they are to be pitied. The conditions of their lives are almost 
entirely reversed. The Sceurs Voyantes are consecrated to their 
service. At the ceremony of their reception they are asked 
what it is they desire, and on their replying, “The holy habit of 
the Congregation,” they are asked, “Do you promise to con- 
secrate yourself to the service of the blind, and to be faithful in 
fulfilling all your obligations towards them?” They promise 
it, and from that moment it is their privilege to care for, and 
to help the blind. And a privilege indeed it is, for what 
sweeter vocation can be found on earth than that of a Sceur 
Voyante of St. Paul’s? They live always under the same 
roof as their Divine Master, and in serving their beloved 
Sisters, they always hear His words, “Inasmuch as you have 
done it to the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.” 

At St. Paul’s the blind have a home. At any moment they 
can goto the room of the Superioress for direction, guidance, 
and help, as naturally as they would to a mother. For to them 
she is a true mother, striving to guide them safely towards the 
haven where they would be. There is for these happy blind 
at St. Paul’s all the dearest consolations that religion affords. 
They can visit the Blessed Sacrament every day, and even 
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when not actually in the Divine Presence, they have the happy 
consciousness that at such a little distance there is the quiet 
chapel, where He reigns to whom their thoughts are always 
turning. It is the only convent in the world, not indeed where 
the blind are simply cared for, as that is done also in other 
convents, but where it is possible for them to obtain the 
inestimable blessings of the religious life. 
S. M. 











A Corner of Kerry. 
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FEW spots are more famous for the charm of their scenery than 
the Lakes of Killarney. Scated in a natural bower of acacia, 
myrtle, and arbutus, beside the Torc Mountain, on a clear sunny 
day after heavy rains ; the murmur of waterfalls and the song 
of birds filling the air with ripples of soft music ; the foreground 
a placid lake, from which rise on the right richly wooded slopes, 
and on the left the rugged crags of the Toomey Mountains, 
with a peak of the Magillicuddy Reeks peering over their 
shoulder ; in front, beyond the lake, the exquisite ruins of 
Muckross Abbcy, surrounded by a park of such beauty, that 
nature seems to be paying its tribute to the architecture of the 
monks of old; further still, the larger Lower Lake, studded 
with countless islands—the very home of elves and fairies ; the 
vista ending with the rising ground of Clare, clad in the 
enchanting purple of distance; scated on such a spot, with 
such surroundings, no one could dispute the high praise which 
has been ever bestowed on Killarney. And yet, though 
unrivalled in beauty, Killarney docs not equal in grandeur some 
of the coast scenery of Kerry, such as Glengariff and Kenmare 
Bay and Slea Head. It is but the best known part of a region 
especially favoured by nature. 

One of the most attractive, though least visited, of these 
coast scenes, is that northern corner of Kerry which penctrates 
farther west into the Atlantic than any other portion of Europe, 
the promontory of Dingle. It is a ridge of mountains starting 
from Tralee, and running thirty miles out to sea, meeting the 
water at first with gently shelving sands at Castle Gregory on 
the one side, and Killorzl'n on the other, but presenting a more 
and more formidable line of cliffs as it advances farther against 
its antagonist the ocean, and encounters fiercer waves. Its 
vanguard is the Blasquet Islands, robly supported on the main- 
land by Mount Eagle and by Brandon, the second highest 
mountain in Ireland, and in many a ccsperate struggle have 
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they engaged when line after line of the mightiest rollers have 
hurled themselves with terrific force upon the stubborn rocks, 
only to be scattered and thrown back as disarmed spray. Here 
and there, as at Ventry and at Dingle and at Smerwick, the 
land, by seeming to yield, has taken the sea prisoner, and under 
a strong guard of towering headlands, exacts from it service as 
harbours—quiet even when their wild brethren without are 
lashed by the storm to utmost fury. 

The traveller makes his way along the peninsula by a narrow- 
gauge railway, which runs on the road like a tramway, and in 
some places he can, as he passes by, almost touch with his hands 
the roadside cottages. After about twelve miles, he has been 
carried up by the train more than seven hundred feet above the 
sea-level, and glorious views over the mouth of the Shannon 
meet his gaze as he crosses the back of the ridge. The train is 
drawn by a very powerful engine, with immense brake-power, to 
give safety where the ruling gradient is frequently t in 30. The 
train makes the journey twice daily. In this district the arrival 
of a train is the signal for the whole population of a village to 
gather at the station. The stops at the stations are long, and 
driver and guards are busy communicating to eager listeners 
the news, usually about local races, of which the people are 
extremely fond. As you approach the crowded platform, you 
wonder how all the people are to be packed into the two 
carriages which make up the train, but probably, although you 
may wait nearly a quarter of an hour, not more than one or 
two will be taken up or set down. Trains in Kerry travel as 
fast as they do in England, but spend most of their time in the 
stations. People go to see them pass by just as they crowd the 
pier at Dover to watch the boat arrive from the Continent. 

After he has done justice to the natural beauty of the 
scenery, probably the visitor’s curiosity will be aroused by 
certain archaic remains which are found between Dingle and 
Slea Head. These, to the number of about twenty, consist of 
underground caves, access to which is gained by crawling down 
a hole just large enough to admit a man’s body. The caves are 
for the most part round, five or six feet in diameter, and high 
enough to allow a man to stand in a stooping posture. The 
floor is flat and earthern, the walls, built up of pieces of stone 
without mortar or cement, arch over from the floor to meet in 
the roof, thus forming a rounded cone. On the ground above 
these caves are conical cells, from eight to ten feet in diameter, 
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clustered three or four together, with walls of piled stones four 
or five feet thick, and all the space between them filled in with 
loose stones. None of these are roofed, the stonework being 
carried not more than six feet high. Communication from one 
to another of these cells is effected by means of low passages, 
usually covered by one immense flagstone, and what might be 
called the door-cheeks, incline so as to resemble the doorways of 
an Egyptian temple. There are one or two recesses, or cup- 
boards, in each cell, which remind one of the piscine of old 
churches. A bank of earthwork surrounds each group of these 
old remains. In one of these cells were found two miniature 
mill-stones, which bore traces of having been used for grinding. 
One of these remains at Dunbeg is constructed rather 
differently from the rest. The cliffs here are about two hundred 
feet sheer down into the sea. The cloghdne, as it is called, is 
built on’a tongue of rock jutting into the bay, flanked on each 
side by a deep chasm right down to the water. The approach 
from the only accessible side is guarded by three tiers of earth- 
work, and behind these is an immense barricade of stonework 
running right across the strip of land from chasm to chasm. It 
is eight feet high, and nearly perpendicular on the outside, but 
on the inside is formed into big steps, which give it the appear- 
ance of an amphitheatre. The parapet on the top is about four 
feet wide. In the centre there is a large opening with a 
projecting ridge of stonework, against which a heavy door could 
lean, and on each side a deep hole, much deeper on one side, 
in which a beam could be placed to hold the door in position 
when attacked. On each side of the door is a small chamber 
built in the stone barricade. In the centre of the enclosed space 
is a kind of chapel, square, with walls curving from the ground 
to meet in a point like the groining of a roof, but unfortunately 
the upper portion has fallen in, and filled the building with a 
heap of stones. A precisely similar chapel is said to exist intact 
in the Skelligs, with an altar surmounted by a crucifix, but the 
writer had no opportunity to verify this statement. From some 
distance a culvert, invisible from above, leads water from a 
spring, which is made to circulate in a curious covered channel 
round the so-called chapel. The culvert is large enough to 
crawl along with difficulty, and in one place outside the forti- 
fication a well is built up to the surface, but its mouth is covered 
with a huge flat stone. 
The inhabitants regard these remains with a superstitious 
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awe, and can by no means be prevailed upon to enter the under- 
ground chambers. They have a tradition that if a single stone 
is removed, it will be restored to its exact position, by some 
invisible agency, during the next night. They maintain that 
the underground cells were places of penance for monks, but it 
is more probable they formed the store-rooms of hermits. We 
found some bones in one of them, but these may have been 
carried there by some wild beast, which had converted the cell 
into its den. We could find no traces to justify the opinion 
that they were tombs and monuments of great heroes. Some 
archeologists who visited the place a few years ago, said that 
similar structures were to be found in Egypt, and nowhere else, 
and gave it as their opinion that the place was a settlement of 
hermits who had migrated from the Nile. 

Next in point of antiquarian interest are the Danish forts, 
which are plentiful. Although they contain underground passages, 
in which skeletons have been found, they bear no resemblance 
to the hermits’ cells spoken of above. One of their peculi- 
arities is that they are so placed, that from each two other forts 
are visible. They were no doubt so arranged for the purpose of 
signalling by beacon-fires. They are not all alike, but most of 
them consist of a square bank of earth enclosing a conical 
mound. They are not confined to this part of the country, and 
are not therefore of special local interest. 

On a grassy slope, which can be reached only with difficulty 
from the headland at the mouth of Dingle Bay, there are three 
ridges called the Spaniards’ Graves. They are about thirty feet 
long, and five or six feet broad, and the fishermen say that a 
large number of Spaniards, wrecked from the Spanish Armada, 
were buried here, together with their treasures. Rumour says 
that the buried gold is worth thousands of pounds, but although 
we spent much labour in digging up the loose earth and stones 
which make up these ridges, we found no treasure. 

The population of the promontory consists largely of fisher- 
men. They seem to carry on perpetual feuds with fishermen 
from other parts, and are very bitter against their common 
enemy, the steam-trawler. They tell with great glee how one 
of these was wrecked off Ventry, and all hands lost. We were 
to have seen (but unfortunately mistook the day) a kind of 
clan-warfare between the Dingle fishermen and the Valentia 
fishermen. They met in long boats, and threatened each other 
with spears, hooks, and scythes, but soon they laid down their 
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weapons, and had a kind of wrestle between the boats. Three 
or four men were pulled into the water, and rescued, and then 
all went ashore, and feasted upon tea excessively sweetened 
with the greatest good fellowship. The rest of the population 
are turf-cutters, or farmers, in those parts which happen not to 
consist of bare rock, or bog. The pig is an inmate of many of 
the houses, but he is a very different creature from the one we 
are accustomed to see in styes. Active and thin, and with very 
long legs, he makes himself at home in the house, or follows one 
along the roads, much as a dog would. He is scrupulously 
clean. -The people seem happy, and well disposed towards 
Lord Ventry, who owns most of the promontory. It was a 
great sight to see them assemble at the church at Dingle for 
Mass on Sundays. Many of them walk ten or fifteen miles, 
carrying under their arms their boots, which they put on at the 
church.door as a mark of respect, but except in church, many 
of them went about barefooted. The sermon was preached in 
Irish. Children understand English, but the elder people speak 
only Irish. Their hospitality is profuse, and at times embarras- 
sing, as a stranger is expected todrink a glass of milk at almost 
every cottage he passes. 

There is excellent fishing in the rivers and the small lakes 
which abound on the hillsides, and boys appear from most 
unexpected hiding-places when they catch sight of fishing- 
tackle, and will show the way to places where a good trout is 
almost certain to be found. As they gain confidence, they 
produce from the recesses of their clothing, flics of their own 
make, which are much more deadly than any in the angler’s 
fly-book. 


T. W. MORTON. 
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Ir may seem somewhat presumptuous for one who can pretend 
to small acquaintance with our ancient ecclesiastical monuments 
to dispute the conclusions of so high an authority as Mr. H. W. 
Brewer in a field which he has made peculiarly his own. And 
yet there are one or two expressions of opinion in his paper on 
The Altars of our ancient English Churches, in the last number 
of THE MONTH, which appear to me, if I may say so with all 
deference, to be somewhat more absolute than the evidence 
adduced for them entirely warrants. Seeing that these are 
precisely the points which are appealed to by the assailants 
of the Gothic revival, I am encouraged to state here my rationes 
dubitandi. They will not, I hope, run to any unreasonable 
length. 

The two features in the article to which I principally refer 
concern the use first of altar frontals and secondly of baldac- 
chinos. With regard to both of these Mr. Brewer leaves me 
with the impression that he attributes to our ancestors too great 
an uniformity of practice. Of the former he remarks: “There 
can be no doubt that English altars were invariably supplied 
with antependia or movable frontals ;” of the latter he tells us: 
“It seems to me that there may be a question whether the 
baldacchino was at any time universal in this country, but it 
certainly was commonly in use, especially over the high altar.” 
These are the points upon which I venture to ask for more 
evidence and ex attendant | wish to suggest one or two reasons 
which appear to point to an opposite conclusion. 

Let me begin with the question of antependia. If I rightly 
appreciate Mr. Brewer’s position he is led to infer the universal 
prevalence of these movable frontals from two distinct con- 
siderations, of which the first and more important is the absence 
of ornament in all existing specimens of English medieval 
altars. “Their extreme plainness,” he says, “was in no way 
the result of accident such as want of means, or inability to do 
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something better, because it was the case right through the 
middle ages even in the rich, handsome churches of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as we see at Arundel church, 
the Fitzalan choir of which still retains its medizval altars.” 

Now the number, character, and whereabouts of the existing 
specimens of medizval English altars are questions of fact which 
must be left to the practical antiquary, and when Mr. Brewer 
tells us that all such altars which are at present known to have 
escaped the spoiler are absolutely plain and unornamented, I 
gladly accept his verdict as final. But even if this be so, it 
does not seem to follow that these very few surviving specimens 
represent exhaustively the practice of our ancestors, and that 
no carved and pillared altars were erected in England before 
the change of religion. It seems on the contrary highly 
probable that the very fact that these altars were devoid of 
ornament contributed not a little to their preservation. A 
richly decorated altar would have been the first point of attack 
selected by an iconoclastic mob. It was pre-eminently typical 
of Popery and it was easily accessible. Moreover, the existence 
of such an object in church or chapel was manifest to every eye, 
and seeing that the destruction of altars was resolutely enforced, 
there was little likelihood that any would escape save the 
most simple and inconspicuous.! 

And while, as it seems to me, we can thus easily account for 
the uniform plainness of the specimens still surviving, it is most 
difficult to suppose, as Mr. Brewer’s theory requires us to do, 
that the English practice in the construction of altars differed 
from that of all contiguous nations. The presumption must 
certainly lie that carved and arcaded altar-fronts existed in 
England, when we know that they were of frequent occurrence 
in France, Germany, and the Low Countries. The intercourse 
between England and France from the Conquest down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century was continuous. We know that 
French workmen and architects were employed upon our 


1 T should like to learn also whether the altar-tables now held to be pre-reforma- 
tion, really do belong as we see them to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
not to the time of Queen Mary. It is well known that most of the altars were pulled 
down in the reign of King Edward VI. Under Mary they were hurriedly built up 
again. Naturally even when the same materials, or at least the same altar-slab, was 
used, the masonry of the altar is likely to have been of the plainest description. A 
richly carved front which had been defaced and broken up could not be restored at 
a moment’s notice. Again one may ask if there is any certainty that these surviving 
English altar-tables were never painted or encased in wood carvings which for one 
cause or another have since disappeared. 
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Cathedrals, we know that many occupants of English sees and 
rulers of English Abbeys were not Englishmen by birth, and we 
know that in many matters of ecclesiastical organization—the 
practice of suspending the Blessed Eucharist is a conspicuous 
instance in point—the customs prevalent in England and France 
were closely akin. It would then be extremely unlikely that in 
the construction of altars a rule should have been absolute in 
England which in France was no rule at all. As to the facts of 
Continental usage I can only appeal to printed authority, but I 
take it that as Mr. Brewer himself refers to M. Viollet le Duc he 
will not reject that eminent antiquary’s claim to speak as a 
master in this matter. 


The custom [says M. Viollet le Duc] of placing antependia ( pare- 
ments) in front of the altar, although ancient, was not uniformly adopted 
in France. This explains why from the twelfth century onwards, while 
some altar-slabs are supported upon solid and unornamented blocks of 
masonry, there are others which rest upon pillars, rich with sculptures, 
arcading, or slabs of stone and marble incrusted or carved. 


He then refers to the description given by De Moleon in his 
time of the side-altars in the Cathedral of Angers, where, as the 
author of the Voyage Liturgique says, the only vesture of any 
sort was the altar-cloth which was spread upon them immedi- 
ately before Mass began. 


It is certain [continues M. Viollet le Duc] that the beautiful altars 
in the chapels of the abbatial Church of St. Denis, and so many others 
besides, resting upon columns or presenting a front surface richly 
adorned with sculptures, paintings, or applied work, were never intended 
to be hidden with antependia, although from a very early period certain 
other altars were provided with such drapery. 


The same authority gives engravings of the altars in the 
Chapels of St. Denis, and since his restorations depend both 
upon drawings made before their destruction in the French 
Revolution, as well as upon the evidence of fragments still 
existing, there can, I think, be no room for doubt that these 
reproductions are substantially accurate. Again he says:! 


During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the figures of saints 
were frequently carved upon the front of the altar, with angels or scenes 


1M. Viollet le Duc also gives (vol. ii. p. 29) a sixteenth century representation of 
the high altar of Arras Cathedral, which was built in the thirteenth century. The 
altar-slab is supported on pillars, and the panels of the masonry behind them are deco- 
rated, but it is curious that while the lower part is left free to view, the high gradino 
above the altar is hidden by a dorsal or upper frontal. 
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from the Passion of our Lord. We even find beneath the altar-slab a 
representation of Christ in the Sepulchre with the sleeping guards.! 


Again, as to Central Europe and the Netherlands I do not 
find that German antiquaries by any means concur in the view 
that medizval altars uniformly consisted of blocks of plain 
masonry. There are three authoritative works which I have had 
the opportunity of consulting, all written by men who have 
devoted special attention to this subject. The first is the 
Studien tiber die Geschichte des christlichen Altars, by Laib and 
Schwarz, published in 1857, then there is Der christliche Altar 
und seén Schmuck, 1871, by Dr. Andreas Schmid, and finally the 
superb work of Miinzenberger, Zur Kenntniss und Wiirdigung 
der mittelalterlichen Altire Deutschlands, which has been appear- 
ing by instalments ever since 1885 and is now being continued, 
I believe, by Father Beissel, S.J. All three seem to me to be in 
substantial agreement on this matter. They consider that down 
to about the end of the thirteenth century, hollow altars 
supported on columns (de tischformigen Altére) were of common 
occurrence and were probably more general than any other 
form. After this time the “table-shaped ” altars gradually went 
out of use, and Miinzenberger notes it as characteristic difference 
between the French and German practice, that whereas in 
Germany the hollow altars disappeared entirely in the course of 
the thirteenth century,” the arrangement of resting the altar-slab 
on pillars may be traced in France, in at least occasional 
examples, down to the time of the Reformation. Moreover it 
must not be supposed that the solid “tomb-shaped” altars 
which prevailed exclusively in Germany in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were necessarily devoid of ornament. All the 

1 Architecture, vol. ii. p. 29. 

2 For early examples of table-shaped altars we are referred to the crypt of Limburg, 
Gurk, Sindelfingen near Stuttgart, Goslar, St. Gereon’s at Cologne, and the chapel of 
All Saints at Ratisbon, besides that at Brunswick. Others in which we find a solid altar 
but with pillars or pilasters in addition, are attributed to the abbey church at Geresheim, 
St. Gerva's at Mastricht, the Church of St. Joseph at Heilbron, the church of Chur in 
Switzerland, the Cistercian Church at Marienstatt, the high altar of St. Cunibert’s, 
Cologne, &c. Moreover, even during the later period, we hear of one or two 
isolated examples of altars resting on pillars. There seems to be one at Dresden 
(Schmid p. 224, no‘e 5) built in the fifteenth century, and another at Memmingen,7.¢., 
the Holy Cross altar in St. Martin’s Church (2. note 6.) So also illuminations 
and engravings of the same period, occasionally show us table-shaped altars. Two 
are given by Laib and Schwarz, plate viii. nn. 1 and 7, from paintings by Israel von 
Mekenen (who died in 1503) and Martin Schaffner (1524). In both these pictures 


the antependium is absent, though one of them shows a very deep altar-cloth hanging 
almost to the ground in front. 
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authorities mentioned seem clearly to admit that both painting 
and sculpture were frequently employed to beautify the front 
surface, in which case it was not considered necessary to use 
antependia except as an ornament for festivals! Laib and 
Schwarz, while admitting the general plainness of the masonry 
of the solid altar-tables of this period, consider that they were 
not unfrequently ornamented with a permanent casing of wood, 
carved in Gothic arcading or tabernacle work,? and Miinzenberger 
declares that it was a common practice to paint the masonry 
and he implies in more than one place that the decoration in 
this and other ways, was generally so rich as to limit the use 
of antependia to festivals only. If this were so, it is easy to 
understand that the wooden carvings or the polychromatic 
ornament by which the masonry was originally beautified have 
now in many cases disappeared, and that we are not justified in 
assuming that the plain surface of stone which meets the gaze 
of a modern observer, at all represents the appearance of the 
undraped altar in the middle ages. 

I will not dwell upon this point, although much might be 
said. It is difficult for me to believe that Viollet le Duc or 
Miinzenberger, the latter of whom must have given years of 
his life to the examination of medizval altars, can have been 
mistaken in believing that the tables of such altars were 
commonly if not usually decorated. And if this is true, the 
explanation, suggested by Dr. Rock* and Mr. Brewer, for the 
alleged plainness of the altar-tables, can hardly be maintained. 


1 For examples of decorated altar-fronts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Miinzenberger quotes the Lettner Altar at Herford, the high altar of Frankfort 
Cathedral, the high altars of the Marienkirche at Dortmund, of the Bergerkirche 
at Herford, of the Wiesenkirche at Soest, and of course of Cologne Cathedral. 
As an example of an altar-table decorated with painting, Miinzenberger refers 
particularly (p. 12) to the altar of St. Ursula’s Church at Cologne, but he speaks 
of ‘*numerous” other still recognizable examples of such polychrome decoration 
of the altar pedestal, often nearly obliterated by the damp of centuries. Schmid 
quotes the high altar of St. Martin’s at Landshut, that of the Frauenkirche at 
Ingolstadt, and that of the Kiliansgruft at Wiirzburg as examples of decorated altar 
tables. 

* Laib and Schwarz, Studien, p. 67. 

3 «* Neben der Skulptur bediente sich die gothische Kunst auch alsbald der Malerei 
zur Ausshmiickung der Altartische. Zahlreiche Spuren lassen darauf schliessen dass. 
die Anbringung von Gemilden an dieser Stelle ziemlich allgemein war.” (Minzen- 
berger, p. 12.) I wish it were possible to quote at length the remarks to be found 
on pp. Ir and 12 of the letterpress of Minzenberger’s splendid work. 

+ Church of our Fathers, vol. i. p. 234, &c. I do not wish to disguise the fact that 
Mr. Brewer’s article is in close eg eement with the views enunciated by Dr. Rock 
now more than fifty years ago. 
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There seems to be no reason why English architects should be 
more anxious to symbolize the desolation of the Church on 
Good Friday, than those of France or Germany, and the 
authorities just quoted are satisfied that the central object 
of continental Cathedrals was not as a rule a “bare block of 
unadorned stonework.” 

It would seem to me, therefore, to be necessary that we 
should look further into monastic chronicles or churchwardens’ 
accounts before we can speak so positively about the plainness 
of our medizval English altars. And even this might not prove 
very satisfactory, for though there is often mention of an altar 
being decorated, we are rarely, if ever, told whether the upper 
or the lower part of it, the reredos or the table, is in question. 
Again, the records of sacrilege, like the account of the destruc- 
tion of Lincolnshire altars, printed by Mr. Edward Peacock, 
even though it deals with the reign of Elizabeth after the altars 
had already been overthrown in Edward VI.’s time, leave upon 
me, I must confess, an opinion adverse to Mr. Brewer’s view. I 
cannot understand an altar being sold for such a sum as twenty- 
two shillings,’ unless it contained marble or some comparatively 
precious material; and again, the “altar-tables” and “ plain 
altar-tables,” of which we read there and elsewhere, seem to me 
to designate frontals that must have been permanent, and not 
movable. 

And now let us turn to the second argument upon which 
Mr. Brewer bases his view that antependia were “invariably” 
employed in the decoration of the medizval English altar, I 
mean the evidence of church inventories. Let me admit at 
once that I do not in any way contest the almost unfailing 
recurrence in such documents of some mention of /ronta/ia, 
Srontella, panni frontales, &c., but as already indicated, it does 
not seem to me that this fact quite warrants the inference which 
Mr. Brewer seeks to deduce from it. No one, as far as I know, 
would venture to maintain that the use of side curtains to an 
altar, or of hangings to cover the reredos, or to drape the pulpit, 
was regarded as matter of obligation for the every-day celebra- 
tion of Mass in medizval churches, and yet we meet with the 
mention of such articles hardly less frequently in inventories 


1 «Res, of Mr. Lutte for the stone of the High Aultere, 22 sh. 1 Eliz.” (Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, p. 146). I think that this means 
strictly the material of the altar, not the altar-stone. (Cf. Peacock, English Church 
Furniture, p. 166.) 
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than that of altar-frontals. What we lack is evidence to show 
that these frontals, supposing them to have been really ante- 
pendia—a point on which I shall have a word to say later— 
were regarded in any other light than that of mere ornaments, 
which on festive occasions might be used to lend splendour to 
God's house, and which attested the diligence of mediaeval 
ladies and their handmaidens in the use of the needle. An 
accurate inventory of the contents of any modern sacristy, 
would almost invariably have to record the presence of a 
number of ornamental flower-pots or of rich carpets, but no 
one pretends to regard such things as part of the necessary 
furniture of the altar. If the flooring of the sanctuary is made 
of plain deal boards, it is indeed becoming that their ugliness 
should be hidden with a carpet, but if the floor is inlaid or 
made of polished oak, the rich carpet will be used on occasions 
of special solemnity, but ordinarily speaking the floor will be 
considered handsome enough to dispense with any further 
ornament. 

Moreover, I think we have only to look at the inventories 
of St. Paul’s to which Mr. Brewer has more than once referred 
in his.article, to understand how far the antependium was from 
being regarded as a matter of necessity. The latter part of 
these inventories is taken up with describing separately the 
furniture of each of the various side altars, and chantries of 
the great Cathedral. Any one who examines them carefully, 
will see that the equipment of each altar is intended to be 
complete in itself. We have always, in the first place, the 
mention of the chalice, then the various other requisites for 
the saying of Mass, a set of vestments,' with alb and amice, 
a missal, two altar-cloths (falie); a lavabo towel, a corporal 
and corporal-case, &c., with mention even of the cruets. Some- 
times the equipment is not complete, and we have such a note 
as missale deficit, in which case we may presume that the 
chaplain borrowed from some other altar. But what is chiefly 
noteworthy in the present connection, while we find mention 
of a frontale in the case of several of the better provided altars, 
this ornament is lacking in the rest. Out of nineteen altars 
mentioned, seven seem to possess frontals and twelve to be 


1? It must not be supposed that in the middle ages varieties of colour were attended 
to in Low Masses as strictly as at present. Two complete sets of vestments seem to 
have been regarded, if we may judge from the St. Paul’s inventories, as the full 
equipment for a side altar. So also the Synod of Exeter requires only two vestments 
for a parish church, one for ordinary days and one for feasts. 
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without them, neither is there any note to signify that these 
latter altars were on this account to be regarded as insufficiently 
equipped." 

But there is a further difficulty on which a word may be 
said, and which has been hinted at just above. Mr. Brewer 
seems to assume that when there is mention in the inventories 
of frontale or frontellum or pannus frontalis, there must 
necessarily be question of what we should now most commonly 
call an antependium. This to my thinking is by no means 
certain. On the contrary I think it is quite clear, that the 
word froutellum was not used consistently to denote the same 
object in al! inventories. In the Westminster Abbey inventory 
of 1388, which is perhaps one of the clearest and most satis- 
factory documents of the sort now in existence,’ it is quite 
plain, I allow, that the antependium or hanging which covered 
the lower part of the altar was called frontellum’ On the other 
hand, at St. Paul’s we find that the antependium itself was 
called frontale, but that the word /frontellum which was likewise 
in use, denoted something different, apparently some sort of 
silken cornice cloth or flounce, which hung from the edge of the 
altar, and covered the upper portion of the antependium as a 
cape hangs overacoat. This /rontellum might be attached to 
either antependium or altar-cloth, and in the latter case there 
is certainly no reason to presume that an antependium need 
necessarily have been used in addition. A few examples will 
make this plain. In the St. Paul's inventory of 1445, we read 
for instance: 

Item, another frontal (/ronfal/e) of golden damask cloth, with a 
frontlet fastened to it (cum frontello sibi annexo), embroidered with the 
images of various birds and beasts in gold.* 


Again, in the inventory of Lincoln Cathedral, drawn up in 
1548, in English, we find: 

Imprimis, a costly cloth of gould for ye high altar for principall 
feasts, haveing in ye midst images of ye trinitye, of our Lady, &c., 
having a frontlett of cloth of gould with scriptures, and a linnen cloth 
infixed in ye same.® 

' The same observation might be made of the chapel equipments, zz/egr@ capella, 
described in the Inventories of Angers, which M. Farcy has edited in the Reve de 
L’Art Chrétien. 

* Printed by Dr. Wickham Legg in Archologia, vol. lii. pp. 195—286. 

3 Lbid, p. 228. 

* Printed in Arche@ologia, vol. 1. p. 5223; other similar phrases which we find 
are cum frontello sibi consuto, cum frontello stbi conjuncto, &c. 
5 Archaologia, vol. liii. p. 61. 
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I abstain from further quotations of the same sort, but it 
would be easy to find any number of such entries from almost 
every part of England. On the other hand, as already said, the 
frontlets are also frequently found attached to the linen altar- 
cloth (pfal/a). For instance, at York these two entries follow 


each other : 


Item, one altar-cloth of cloth of [illegible], with frontlets embroidered 


with gold. 
Item, two altar-cloths of linen cloth without frontlets.? 


Or, again, at St. Alban’s :? 


Item, there are six linen cloths (dfdeamina), with frontlets 
( fronteliis), and ten without frontlets, for the high altar. 


In this last inventory a number of frontlets are mentioned 
by themselves, and it is clear from the entries immediately 
preceding and following, that the compiler, by /ront/et, meant 
only the narrow strip, or border, hanging like a chimney-piece 
cloth, above described, as he speaks, for instance, of “two 
cloths (fannz), one above (z.e., the dorsal, or reredos) and one 
below (z.e., the antependium), with one frontlet of the same set,” 
and so on. 

Furthermore, it seems that these frontlets, which might be 
attached cither to altar-cloth or antependium, suggested the 
idea of “apparels,” of the patches, that is, of ornamental 
embroidery attached to albs, amices, &c., and that they were 
sometimes called by the same name (/arura), or sometimes 
again narrow frontals (stréctum frontale).* 

At Westminster, however, it seems quite clear that the word 
Srontellum did mean antependium, and that the frontlet, which 
here again is distinguished from it, is uniformly called /ronte- 
lectum. Any one who will take the trouble to peruse the 
document which Dr. Legg has edited, will readily see the truth of 
this. Perhaps the entry which brings out the whole arrange- 
ment most clearly is the following : 


1 Dugdale’s A/onasticon, Ist Edit. vol. iii. p. 176. 

2 Amundesham (Rolls Series), vol. ii. p. 357. 

* E.g., Item, unus pannus aureus . . . deputatus pro frontali summi altaris, cum 
una parura longa pro dicto altari de rubeo velveto. 

Item, pannus aureus rubei coloris . . . ordinatus pro uno frontali pro summo 
altari, et unum aliud strictum frontale ejusdem sect pro dicto altari. (Archeologia, 
vol. 1. p. 499.) 

I think that the s¢rictum frontale, which occurs in one of Mr. Brewer’s quotations, 
was only a frontiet. 

VOL. LXXXIX. Ss 
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Quintumdecimum frontellum pro tempore quadragesimali, assig- 
natum magno altari, de panno de bawdekyn coloris de tawny, cum 
frontilecto et uno Reredos, attingente usque ad celaturam predicti 
altaris, unius sect, in quibus continentur ymago Crucifixi, Marie et 
Johannis, et unum par ridellarum ejusdem coloris.} 


Here we have the antependium (/rontellum), the frontlet 
¢ frontilectum), the reredos (2.¢., the hanging which covered the 
reredos, and which Mr. Brewer calls the superfrontal) reaching 
up to the celatura (ceiling, z.¢., probably the baldacchino), and 
a pair of curtains (vdel/z), one on each side, all belonging 
to the same ¢et. 

At Westminster again the frontlets were sometimes sewn to 
the altar-cloths, and sometimes to the antependia, as the 
following entry indicates : 


Frontilecta sunt undecim quorum sex frontellis ejusdem sect sunt 
consuta et quimque sunt frontilecta pallis altaris consuta.* 


I hope that these details will not be wholly uninteresting to 
those who may follow this discussion, but I have referred to the 
matter mainly to show that a great deal of uncertainty attends 
the use of terms, and to suggest further, that if we meet such 
a phrase as frontellum, or again, pannus coram altare3 or 
Jrontale strictum, it would not be quite safe to conclude at once 
that nothing else can possibly be meant but what we now call 
an antependium. 

I may add, that an almost equal uncertainty seems in many 
cases to exist in regard to the identification of other objects of 
church furniture dating from before the Reformation. It is 
curious that the inlaid “lower frontal,’ as Mr. Brewer calls it,‘ 
still preserved in Westminster Abbey, is styled by M. Viollet le 
Duc, in his elaborate description of the same object, wx retadble. 
a piece of furniture, in other words which, according to his own 
definition, stood not beneath, but above, and at the back,of the 
altar. This cannot be a mere careless oversight of theSgreat 
antiquary, due to imperfect examination, for he enters into a 
minute discussion of its details, and gives a coloured repro- 

1 P, 229. 

2 Archeologia, vol. lii. p. 230. Dr. Legg prints frontelle ejusdem secte sunt consute. 
This may be the error of the MS., but that it ought to read as printed above is plain 
from an exactly similar phrase on p. 276. 

3 What pannus coram altare meant is seen from this entry in an Inventory of 
Cratfield (1528): ‘‘Item ii clothes of coverlyte wyrke to lay upon the pavement 
before the hey awter.” 
¢ P, 172, note E. 
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duction of one of the panels. Moreover, while Mr. Brewer, in 
the article I am replying to, speaks of this “antependium,” as of 
English, or possibly Italian workmanship, M. Viollet le Duc 
says roundly, Ce retable est de fabrication francaise.’ 1 do not 
mean to imply that Mr. Brewer is not just as likely to be right 
as M. Viollet le Duc, I am only anxious to show that there is 
not necessarily any presumption in dissenting from a verdict 
of recognised authority. Dr. Rock seems to think, and I gather 
that Mr. Brewer agrees with him, that the elaborate carving of 
the high altar front in Cologne Cathedral did not originally 
belong to its present position. But the most recent German 
authorities quote it as an almost typical example of the Gothic 
decoration of an altar sensa, and seem to know nothing of any 
such suggestion.” 

To return, however, to the word /rontellum, it should be 
remarked that the only ecclesiastical canons of English origin 
as far as I am aware, which impose the use of antependia, as a 
matter of precept, are the decrees of the Synod of Exeter, 
in A.D. 1287. In a list of church requisites which ought to be 
provided in each parish, the decree mentions /frontellum ad 
guodlibet altare, a frontal for each altar.* But in which of its 
senses is the word here used? On the whole, seeing that the 
same injunction, in speaking of altar-cloths a little above, 
mentions that one of the blest altar-cloths should be provided 
with an apparel (e¢ una illarum cum parura), 2.e., a frontlet, I am 
inclined to think that fronte/lum really means antependium in 
this place. But this, then, it will be urged, settles the question. 
I answer that it is very far from enabling us to determine the 
practice even of the diocese of Exeter, much less of the whole 
of England. There was often a very considerable divergence in 
such matters between what was prescribed in ecclesiastical 
synods, and what was actually insisted upon in episcopal visita- 
tions. Let us take an example from a matter touched upon by 
Mr. Brewer, and not without interest on its own account. 

Mr. Brewer tells us, and here I am wholly at one with him, 
that the Blessed Sacrament, in our English churches before the 
Reformation, was generally suspended over the altar. This 
being the case, it is a little surprising to find in Lyndwood’s 
Provinciale, the text-book of canon law which summarized the 
decrees of the English Provincial Synods, such a regulation as 


1 Dictionnaire de Mobilier Frangaise, vol. i. p. 234. 
2 Miinzenberger, p. 12. 3 Wilkins, Concilia, vol. ii. p. 139. 
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the following, made in the synods of 1280 and 1281, under 
Archbishop Peckham : “ Let a tabernacle be constructed in each 
parish church, with lock and key (cum clausura), in such decent 
wise as befits the size of the parish and the resources of the 
church.” Now I am aware that Father Bridgett thinks that this 
decree was not meant to run counter to the prevailing usage, 
that the word tabernacle was employed, as it no doubt often 
was, in the general sense of any closed vessel, and that clausura 
means no more than that the vessel should not be left open.? 
But in this I find it hard to concur, both because it seems clear 
that there was to be a pyx inside the ¢abernaculum, and still 
more on account of a clause which occurs in the decrees of the 
almost contemporary Synod of Exeter, just referred to, pre- 
scribing for each parish church sacramentarium lapideum et 
immobile. Now, when we remember that the tabernacles con- 
structed apart from the altar are known as Sacramentshadusen in 
Germany even to this day, and that the Council of Lateran had 
only half a century before prescribed that the Blessed Eucharist 
should always be kept under lock and key,” it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the ¢abernaculum cum clausura and 
the sacramentarium lapideum, must have meant one and the 
same thing. This also was clearly the view of Peckham’s 
constitutions taken by the great canonist, Lyndwood, who wrote 
in the early part of the fifteenth century. His gloss upon the 
passage is so interesting, that I venture to quote it entire :3 

Commenting upon the words, cum clausura, he remarks : 


You will find a similar prescription in Extra. De Celeb. Missa, 
Cap. “ Sane” [a reference to the Corpus Juris, Decretalia, bk. iii. 
tit. 41, cap. ro], where it is said that the Eucharist ought to be kept in 
a place set apart, clean, and marked out for that purpose. And from 
this it seems that the custom observed in England, viz., that It should 
hang over the altar in a canopy is not to be commended, because it is 
against the intention of the above-mentioned Cap. “ Sane,” which 
prescribes that It should be reserved, not in an open place, but in one 
set apart (zon in loco patenti sed singulari). For although the English 
custom is praiseworthy from this point of view, {that the Blessed 
Sacrament is more readily brought before our eyes that we may adore 


1 Bridgett, History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 87. 

2 Conc. Lateran IV. c. 20, Harduin VII. p. 35. ‘*Statuimus ut in cunctis ecclesiis 
chrisma et eucharistia sub fideli custodia clavibus adhibitis conserventur, ne possit ad 
illa temeraria manus extendi ad aliqua horribilia vel nefaria exercenda.” 

3 Father Bridgett alludes to this passage in Lyndwood, but does not, I think, 
quote it. 
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It, still it is not praiseworthy, in so far as It is kept in a public place 
where presumptuous hands! may easily be put forth to seize It. For 
although It hangs in a cup (cupfa) which is perhaps closed, still pre- 
sumptuous hands may easily draw near to let down the vessel, or even 
to carry the whole away cup and all. And for this reason, in my 
opinion, the custom of other places which I have seen is more to be 
commended ; for instance, in Holland or Portugal, in which a separate 
and becoming place is appointed close to the altar, where the Blessed 
Eucharist is deposited, to be kept under lock and key, either in the 
wall itself or in some secure receptacle, so that no one can get at the 
Sacred Species save only the priest of the parish, who keeps the key. 


Lyndwood remarks further, in another note, that the pyx 
and the tabernacle are clearly meant to be two distinct things, 
and that the pyx is to be kept zzside the tabernacle. 

With these facts in view, it would be very rash to lay stress 
upon the injunction of the Exeter Synod prescribing a frontal 
for each altar, and to jump to the conclusion that as a matter of 
fact all altars were so furnished for daily Mass. As already said, 
we do not even know for certain what /roxte//um means, much 
less can we infer that this decree bears witness to an invariable 
practice of using antependia throughout England. To say the 
truth, the lack of any such special injunction among the 
provincial constitutions leads me to think that it was not 
generally regarded as a matter of obligation. And that view 
is much strengthened by the fact that a considerable proportion 
of the medizval miniatures in which altars are introduced show 
no trace of an antependium. Mgr. Barbier de Montault, in 
spite of his strong bias in favour of altar-frontals, does not 
hesitate to admit as much.? It was not, I take it, the idea of 
the Church in the middle ages that the altar needed clothes to 
keep it warm, as if it were a human being. Otherwise, surely 
frontals of solid silver-plate, or of wood painted and carved, 
would not have been regarded as even more sumptuous and 
not less rubrical than richly embroidered draperies. The feeling 
was that the unsightliness of rough masonry beneath God’s table 
should be hidden ; and that even where the face of the masonry 
was becomingly adorned with arcading or sculpture, the 
splendour of great festivals might be enhanced by covering the 
altar above, below, and all round with costly tissues. Hence 
the dorsals and the baudekyns, the costers and the riddels, the 


1 This phrase, manus temeraria, contains an allusion to the decree of the Fourth 
Council of Lateran ; also /ocus signatus, used above, may mean “‘ sealed.” 
9 Revue del’ Art Chrétien, series i. vol. 9. Cf. THE MONTH, July, 1896, p. 378. 
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panni in fact of all kinds, which we meet almost as constantly 
in medizval inventories as the frontals themselves. Dr. Miinzen- 
berger is clearly of opinion, not that the use of embroidered 
tissues came into fashion because the altar-tables were plain, 
but rather, vice versa, that the high altars were often built 
plain, at least at a certain epoch, simply because the people so 
loved to display their rich draperies that the stone surface was 
never exposed to view. I have never examined in undress any 
of the clothed Madonnas so frequent in foreign churches, but I 
should expect to find that where the artist knows that the 
statue will .always be hidden under a jewelled mantle of 
brocade, his modelling of the figure beneath is not likely to be 
very careful. 

And now, to say one word of our own tiie, I venture to 
urge that the Church’s rubric about antependia is framed, not 
to prescribe. a mysterious altar vesture which lacks even the 
significance attaching to the tabernacle canopy or to the 
baldacchino, but only to condemn the unseemliness of offering 
the Holy Sacrifice upon a rough block of masonry wholly 
without ornament. Looking, then, primarily to the splendour 
of Catholic worship, it seems to me that in our day the carved 
altar without any frontal is a distinctly preferable alternative 
to the plain altar adorned with a modern antependium. The 
ladies of the middle ages, without novels, without shopping, 
without many of the outdoor occupations familiar to us, might 
well spend their time in art-needlework on a gigantic scale. 
If there were any reasonable probability that their descendants 
of the present time would provide huge tissues of rich em- 
broidery to cover our high altars as worthily as of old, there 
might then be much to be said in favour of antependia. 
But in churches where a frontal can mean no more than a 
piece of indifferent silk stretched upon a frame and crossed 
with a few straight lines of gold or yellow braid, I hold it to 
be more in the spirit of the honour which the Church wishes to 
be paid to the Altar of Sacrifice, that the surface should once 
for all be adorned with sculptures or inlaid with marbles and 
remain exposed to view. And let it not be supposed that the 
ceremonial law of the Church would thus be set at naught. 
For altars which need that their shame should be hidden, the 
rubric indeed requires an antependium, or more accurately, a 
pallium. But if a plate of metal, a frame of painted wood, or 
a hanging of stamped leather, satisfy, as they avowedly do, 
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the most rigorous interpretation of the rule, it seems no 
evasion to assume that the carved oak or sculptured marble 
which are applied to and which hide the rough masonry behind, 
equally constitute a true fallium altaris in the sense that the 


rubric requires. 
Let it be said in conclusion that these last remarks are not 


in any way aimed at Mr. Brewer, who would probably not 
greatly dissent from the views which they express. The 
objections I have ventured to urge against his paper do not 
go beyond the historical question of the greater or less 
universality of the usages there spoken of. On the question 
of the prevalence of baldacchinos in England, I propose to say 


a word on some future occasion. 
H.. T: 











Socialism and Catholicism. 





COUNT SODERINI’S work, which Mr. Jenery-Shee has happily 
made accessible to English readers, is perhaps the most com- 
prehensive statement of the Catholic attitude towards social and 
economic problems which has yet appeared. It adheres strictly 
to the spirit of the Encyclical Rerum. Novarum throughout. If 
its presentment of the socialist doctrines and aims seems to us a 
little extreme, it must be remembered that the illogical British 
mind has always been the despair of foreign propagandists, and 
has prevented that fuller development of revolutionary ideas in 
England which is to be found in Germany, France, Russia, and 
Italy. The first twenty chapters of this book are mainly critical 
and destructive ; the last seven deal with remedies, and sugges- 
tions for reform. To discuss all the points of interest raised in 
this volume, would fill another as large. We may, however, call 
attention to a few here and there. 

In dealing with the question of usury, the author defends 
the receiving of interest on the old grounds of /ucrum cessans, 
damnum emergens, and periculum sortis, without, perhaps, 
sufficiently adverting to the new fertility which has accrued 
to money in modern commerce. Thus he concludes that 
where one has had no previous intention of putting his 
money out to interest, “then, weighing the matter according 
to the strict dictates of justice, it would seem to be unjust 
to seek to derive a result, or ‘interest,’ from money thus 
fated to remain assuredly unproductive.” Of course, in such 
case there is no question of cessation of gain, nor of positive 
loss, nor, let us suppose, any risk of the capital lent. To charge 
simply for the convenience afforded to the borrower is the very 
essence of usury. Yet it is not clear why I may not charge the 
usual interest which, if I chose, I could get by putting the 
money in the bank, instead of lending it to the present borrower. 


1 Socialism and Catholicism. From the Italian of Count Edward Soderini. By 
Richard Jenery-Shee, of the Inner Temple. London: Longmans, 18g6. 
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As money is now, if it lies idle, it is like a rich field unculti- 
vated, or a fruit-tree not picked. Is it stréctly unjust if I require 
rent for a field that I had previously intended to lie waste? 
Have I done more than change my foolish or indolent purpose ? 
Res fructificat domino, and money fructifies nowadays. I may 
be too lazy to farm it myself, but if another finds it his profit to 
farm it for me, why may I not take what, in some sense, is the 
natural fruit of my own possession—the market value of the 
loan? It is not that, being free to be disobliging, or to play 
the dog in the manger, I charge for obliging him. However 
the injustice be classified,a man is not morally free to keep 
money idle when it is needed by others ; for’all waste of utilities 
is morally wrong. He may not injure any given individual, 
but he certainly injures society. But since the money lent 
bears fruit for both, the lender, in taking his share, does the 
borrower no injury, although he must not, through his laziness, 
stand in the way of another’s gain. 

Again, in dealing with Marx’s theory of value, Count 
Soderini brings out, clearly and well, the true meaning of 
exchange-value, which is measured by utility taken together 
with scarcity. What is absolutely useless, however scarce, or 
what is indefinitely plentiful, however useful, has no exchange- 
value. Scarcity is a relative term, dependent on the ratio 
of supply to demand. But since the “cost of production” 
determines and limits the supply, and since it involves the very 
notion of cost, or price, which is being explained, we do not see 
why it should be brought in as a distinct factor of exchange- 
value. Utility, moreover, is an exceedingly awkward idea to 
manage in the particular application of principles. For allowing 
that pleasure, or happiness, or virtue, is the ultimate end with 
reference to which things are said to be useful, and not asking 
whether it be the happiness of the individual, or of the State, or 
of the race, which governs, or should govern our preferences ; 
yet the proximate ends are so hopelessly diverse and incom- 
measurable, as to make the true comparison of utilities impos- 
sible, and to force on us the suspicion that caprice, imagination, 
and convention, rather than reason, fix the estimate in most 
cases, That the estimate is practically fixed is evident from 
the use of money as a common measure; but the speculative 
justification of this rating remains an almost insoluble problem. 
What common measure can be applied to the utility of a 
warm coat, a fine poem, a diamond, and a good name? Yet 
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all these are parts of wealth, in so far as they have a certain 
use-value. Also the value of a rare stamp, or coin, would seem 
at first sight to depend solely on its scarcity, until reflection 
shows us that what we prize is the personal distinction of 
possessing what nobody else can procure. How are we to 
compare this pleasure with the satisfaction yielded by a glass of 
beer, so that, given equal scarcity, we could say which was 
worth most? Altogether, it is much clearer that Marxs’ theory 
is wrong, than that any other is right. If it continues to be 
popular in the face of innumerable refutations, it is by reason of 
its seductive simplicity and adaptability to the minds of those 
who think they can think, ze., of the half-educated populace. 
If all value were but crystallized labour, and if all labour were 
eventually measurable by the clock, the problem of distribution 
would be solved easily enough. 

“But, in truth, the solution of that problem is quite impossible 
as long as we accept the current notion of society as a collection 
of independent and competing individuals, freely associated 
from purely egoistic and self-interested motives. To take the 
simplest case in which the whole problem is involved : Smith, a 
field-labourer, has broken his leg, and must lie by and starve. 
Jones, an improvident but able-bodied field-labourer, could get a 
day’s work if his spade were not in pawn. He goes to Smith, to 
borrow his spade. Their attitude towards one another is purely 
individualist ; neither caring if the other starves. Each bids 
for the greatest possible share in the proceeds of the job. 
Smith will not lend his spade at all, unless he secures a certain 
minimum, and pushes for as much more as he can squeeze out 
of Jones. He, in his turn, holds out against Smith for as much 
as he can. They finally co-operate, but on no principle of 
fraternity, or common humanity—merely to form a selfish 
combination against hunger, their common foe. Of course, if 
they were two loving brothers, there would be a common fund 
for their common need, and the question of distribution would 
not arise, and Smith, as needing more, might receive more than 
Jones, who bore the burden and heat of the day. 

But suppose that instead of this lupine competition, they 
desire to effect an eguitable distribution, how could it be 
effected ? How much of the proceeds is due to Smith’s spade, 
and how much to Jones’ labour? Neither alone could effect 
anything. Each is a cause, not of a part of the product, but of 
the whole product. A “cause of the whole,” and “the whole 
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cause,’ are not convertible terms; as Marx seems to 
suppose. Labour is the cause of a// that is produced, and 
capital and ability are also the cause of a//,and the problem 
lies in estimating what is due to each of these causes, which 
have no common measure between them, and in trying to rate 
them all alike in terms of the product. Concurrent causes in 
different orders are united as one total and adequate cause, to 
which the total effect is ascribed ; capitalist and labourer are 
together but one adequate principle in the generation of the 
product. Every part of the product is due to each of them in 
his own order, and an equitable gwantitative division is an 
absurdity, or at best such a compromise, or fiction, as that 
whereby the lacerated feelings of the plaintiff in a “ breach of 
promise” case are compensated by £500. 

Of course, if with the same spade Jones earns one shilling, 
and Brown, two, the difference is due to labour. And if with 
one spade Jones earns one shilling, and with another spade, two, 
the difference is due to the spade. But this only means that we 
can compare labour with labour, and capital with capital, as 
being in the same order, and leaves the unit we start from 
burdened with the insoluble difficulty above mentioned. And 
because it is unsolved, we are led to an absurd conclusion, 
namely, that the <zo/e product is wholly due to each cause 
alone. For if with a better spade Smith earns 2s.; if with a 
worse, Is.; and with still worse, 6d., 3d., td., &c., it seems to be all 
a question of spade. But similarly, if with the same spade A 
earns 2s., B, 1s. C, D, E, &c., 10d., 8d., 6d., &c., it seems to be 
all a question of labour. The conclusion is absurd, therefore 
the assumption that the unit of distribution we start from is 
rational, is also absurd. 

All this points apparently to the importance of conceiving 
society organically, and not as the fruit of an implicit contract 
between independent self-seeking units. Yet it is to certain 
Hegelian perversions of this Catholic conception that socialism 
owes its birth. There is need, therefore, of a clear and accurate 
comparison and contrast of these two positions, so apt to be 
confounded, yet so different in their origin and aim. Socialism 
is essentially artificial, equalitarian, and fatal to freedom and to 
the development of personality. The motive force which works 
it, is not really altruistic or benevolent, but covertly self-seeking, 
self-protective. In its end and spirit it is at one with its enemy, 
individualism, differing only as to the means and method. 
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Anarchic-communism, anarchy and nihilism—in other words, 
the destruction of order and organism—are certainly the legiti- 
mate progeny of socialist principles. For, as Count Soderini 
insists, socialists are only agreed in their negations. When it 
is a question of reconstruction they have nothing to offer us 
but fairy-tales—chapters from the Arabian Nights or from 
Looking Backward. If, however, we admit the organic con- 
ception of society put forward by Taparelli, and which is that 
most favoured by the Church, we are at once relieved from the 
difficulty felt by Ketteler as to the duties of capitalists and of the 
rich concerning the poor. Not seeing any debt of commutative 
justice on the part of the former towards the latter, he made his 
appeal to Christian charity—an appeal always keenly resented 
by those in whose favour it is made, and also ill-satisfying the 
vague sense of an injustice somewhere or other, which is rooted 
in the minds of the working-classes, and indeed of all who are 
not quite at rest in their conscience about our present economic 
arrangements. 

But let that true organic conception which St. Paul applies 
to the Church be applied analogously to the State, and it will be 
evident that not only self-interest, but legal justice (z.e., the duty 
of each part to the whole), requires each member to have a care 
for the rest ; and that the State,’acting corporately, is bound by 
distributive justice to secure for each member, in proportion to 
the importance of its function, not only negative liberty, but 
full opportunity of self-development. It never can be for the 
ultimate good of the hands that the feet should be crippled; nor 
conversely. It never can be for the good of ability and capital 
that labour should starve, nor for the good of labour that capital 
and ability should be fettered and wasted. And, since industrial 
produce is not the sole end of civil society, the same principle 
must regulate the relation of industrial to other social interests, 
higher and lower. All this is not a matter of charity but of 
justice; although, as Mr. Kidd insists, without altruism the 
sense of justice is feeble and ineffectual, and without religion 
altruism itself must perish. 

But the socialist state is in no sense a natural and organic 
growth, but an artificial defence”against the horrors of merciless 
competition. It takes for granted that selfishness, however it 
may grimace in the garb of altruism, is the only motive force 
to be counted on. It is a free combination of many, urged by 
prudent self-regard to seek protection from one another. It is 
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a contract of “honour among thieves.” There is no organic 
unity where all are equal; no harmony where there is no 
variety ; no order where there is no place for reverence and 
obedience. 

In discussing the question of property, and the various titles 
to property, we should like to see more emphasis laid upon the 
truth that social good is the end and justification of proprietor- 
ship, and therefore fixes the limit of the rights of property. Thus 
a purely wasteful occupation of land is simply invalid, though 
not all that seems wasteful is really so. The possession of 
preserves and pleasure-grounds, acting as a stimulus to industry 
and emulation, may indirectly do more for national wealth than 
if the same ground were laid out in turnips. 

What particularly bewilders and infuriates the Hyde Park 
socialist is the thought that a man should be dorn to money, for 
which he has never done a stroke of hand-labour. But intrin- 
sically this is not more iniquitous than if the said socialist were 
himself to receive a present of £5 from a friend, out of sheer 
love. How can he dare to keep it, when many a_ poor 
crossing-sweeper works hard all day to earn a few pence? 
If all wealth is for enjoyment, some take it out in the form of 
giving enjoyment to others, and to be able to do so stimulates 
them to work hard. The iniquity, therefore, if any, must be in 
receiving unearned money. But plainly, our socialist would not 
be grieved if every one could be born to an unearned fortune. 
The grievance is, therefore, that one should have while another 
has not. Thus it seems to follow that, if two men are fishing, 
and one fills his basket while the other has no luck, the former 
is bound to go halves, else the latter will feel himself aggrieved. 
But is not this grief at another’s good somewhat akin to envy, 
and to the spirit of the usurer who charges for another’s con- 
venience? And is all this crying out for equality the result of a 
keen sense of justice, which has suddenly been developed in the 
most irreligious and lawless portion of the community, or is it 
the howling of the unsuccessful wolves against the successful ? 

In speaking of the injustice of anything less than a living 
wage even for the very lowest kind of work, it is well to bear in 
mind the distinction adverted to already between distributive 
and commutative justice. Under the present economic conditions 
employers may often be really forced to offer less. In such 
cases half-a-loaf is better than no bread. If the hands can 
without injustice give their services for nothing, they cin 
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certainly give them for less than their just value; and if the 
employer cannot offer them means of sufficient livelihood, he is 
not therefore bound to doom them to still greater straits. Here 
then the injustice attaches to the system and not to individuals. 

With regard to the free-trade controversy, Count Soderini is 
probably right in maintaining a vza media. We protect a tender 
sapling, but we let the grown tree look after itself. Similarly, 
for certain industries, or for all industries under certain circum- 
stances, protection may be as necessary as free-trade would be 
for a more developed stage. 

-In dealing with the problem of over-population, we shall do 
well to guard against the fallacy of agrarian socialism, which 
exaggerates most preposterously the value and scarcity of land. 
Mr. Mallock has dealt with this point so skilfully in his well- 
known book on Labour and the Popular Welfare, that we need 
not go into it here. Increase of numbers means increase of 
labour-power ; and labour, given material to work upon, means 
wealth. Also, ability is continually multiplying wealth by new 
inventions. It is not the exhaustion of land or of natural 
resources, but the faults of our economical system, that we 
have to blame for the present distress of the submerged tenth. 

By luxury, Count Soderini understands: “ Expenditure 
beyond one’s means on objects unproductive, as well as the 
useless squandering of one’s income in acquiring things of a 
frivolous nature, and which will always remain such.” It might 
be objected that this is rather a definition of extravagance and 
prodigality which is a sin against due and reasonable self- 
regard, by way of defect. Luxury is a sin of excessive selfish- 
ness, whereby one absorbs and consumes an undue proportion 
of real utilities for the sake of some transient or unworthy 
private enjoyment. Thus, if in time of drought or scarcity, a 
man should choose to decorate his gardens with fountains and 
cascades to please his own eye; or if he feeds his bull-dog 
with beef-steak ; or if he washes his house with good wine, he 
is certainly wasting utilities for his selfish gratification. If he 
himself could get the full advantage or enjoyment out of these 
utilities, he might be very selfish, but he would not be luxurious. 
It is chiefly this element of absolute waste that makes luxury 
a social sin. But when a rich man gives a huge price for some 
slight and imaginary utility, when he pay 45 for an orchid to 
wear in his button-hole, this is not luxury, but a happy transfer 
of superfluous wealth to hands that can make better use of it. 
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Plainly, were the rich to make handsome donations to tradesmen 
right and left, socialists would applaud loudly; but if they 
accept enough in return to save the appearance of a contract, 
and to make the transaction seem to be one of justice rather 
than of charity, their luxury is hooted at. It is therefore a 
most happy circumstance that tastes are always developed in 
the wealthier classes for merely conventional and imaginary 
utilities, which gratify sentiments to which the wider public 
are strangers ; and that thus they should spend their money on 
objects whose exchange-value depends on their scarcity rather 
than on their utility and conduciveness to solid happiness and 
enjoyment. This may sometimes be waste relatively to the 
income of the spender; but it is not waste as regards the 
community at large. It is an advantageous transfer, not a 
destruction, of utilities. Absolute waste and even luxury is a 
vice confined to no particular stratum of society. 

For the rest, it seems to us that although many of the 
State-remedies suggested by Count Soderini would go far to 
check the more glaring evils of unrestricted competition, and 
thereby to deprive socialism of its razson d’ étre, yet there is 
no hope of a radical and permanent cure of these troubles save 
in the advance of education and the consequent increase of 
light. The extreme Nihilists of the Bakunin type are by a wise 
instinct enemies of science as well as of religion. It may well 
be doubted whether the public education of the day is making 
directly for such happy results ; but it is only after all possible 
blunders that man stumbles upon the truth at last; and so we 
may hope that a sounder conception of the nature, end, and 
functions of society may some day or other permeate the 
popular mind, or at least the governing mind. If, as it does, the 
power rests with the populace, and if the mind which directs that 
power is saturated with the crude fallacies of Rousseau and 
Marx, it is evident that the correction of those fallacies ought 
to be the goal of all our endeavours. Even if we have as yet 
no satisfactory substitute for socialism to offer, it is better to 
bear with existing ills than to fly to those we know not, or 
rather to those which we know must be far greater. We have 
a Catholic Truth Society for the enlightenment of the popular 
mind in England on religious matters; what we now need is 
an International Economic Truth Society. For it is through 
advertisements, pamphlets, and newspapers, that the worid is 
now ruled. No socialistic legislation will be permanently 
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effectual which has not at least the intellectual sympathy of 
those whom it pinches. In all this we do not intend to ignore 
the need of the Catholic religion, in whose triumph Count 
Soderini places all his hopes. The Church is indeed directly 
or indirectly the guardian of all truth which affects the 
happiness and good of mankind; and especially of that true 
conception of the social organism which is at the root of the 
whole matter in question. 

Also, as we have said, it is only to religion we can look 
for the maintenance of that unselfishness which is the one 
safeguard of social justice and liberty. Still the modicum of 
truth needed for the correction of current errors is well within 
the reach of sane reason, and does not absolutely depend on 
supernatural revelation. Of course social first principles, like 
many other truths of reason, are to a great extent comprehended 
in' revelation, and thereby are propagated more widely, received 
more readily, believed more firmly; and in this way the 
Church is the most effectual propagandist of sound social views. 
But it would be a pity, by making the cause distinctively 
Catholic, to alienate from its support numbers whose aid is 
indispensable for its success, and who, through it, might them- 
selves be drawn into closer, if not entire, sympathy with the 
Church. 























Rus in Urbe. 


WILD LIFE IN THE PARK. 


THE ways of birds, beyond other creatures, are very incompre- 
hensible, being frequently conducted on principles altogether 
mysterious to us. They will, for example, divide their existence, 
net casually or accidentally, but as a regular thing, between 
conditions so utterly diverse as seemingly to indicate a total 
diversity in the habits and even the nature of creatures dwelling 
amidst them. Thus, the most famous of all migrants, the stork, 
spends his winters in Africa, and in the most savage regions of 
that wild continent, dwelling by the great lakes and rivers 
amongst crocodiles and hippopotami, and feeding unconcernedly 
upon deadly snakes. In spring, spreading his wings he takes 
his northward way, coming to build his nest on housetops in 
Dutch or German towns, as familiar with man as our most 
domesticated fowls, and quite at home amidst the latest develop- 
ments of civilization. 

A bird so large and conspicuous as the stork cannot come 
and go without attracting attention, but there are others which 
conduct themselves under our very eyes in a manner quite as 
remarkable, and yet manage as a rule to elude our observation. 
The ducks on the St. James’ water, recently described,! however 
wild the stock whence they are derived, are themselves thoroughly 
tame, and their presence in the midst of London is quite involun- 
tary. The same may be said of the cormorants and herring- 
gulls, which, however they may succeed in adapting themselves 
to their position, are not where they are of their own choice, 
being as artificially imported as are the inmates of the “Zoo.” 
But there are others to be found in their company, which are 
altogether wild and come purely of their own accord, and 
because they deem this piece of water more suitable for their 
purposes than others. What makes the matter more surprising 
is that the birds acting thus spend a portion of their lives in 

1 Tue Month, February, 1897. 
VOL. LXXXIX. 
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utterly different surroundings, and manifest the greatest shyness 


in respect of man. 
The most notable example is the dabchick, or little grebe. 


The grebes are water birds of a peculiar type, resembling the 
divers in some respects, but having their feet only partially 
webbed, with a baggy membrane running down each toe, the 
toes, except at the base, being separate. They are, nevertheless, 
most accomplished swimmers and divers, no birds that we have 
amongst us being more thoroughly aquatic. They are likewise 
distinguished as a decidedly “dressy” family, prone to bedeck 
themselves in spring with crests and ruffs and tippets, striking 
alike in form and hue, such as we should not naturally expect 
to find in birds that devote themselves to the pursuit of fish 
beneath the water. Their plumage is exceedingly dense, and 
smooth as satin, which, coupled with their beauty, causes the 
larger and more ornamental members of the tribe to be perse- 
cuted almost out of existence for the adornment of human dress. 

The dabchick is far less of a dandy than most of his clan, 
though even he in the breeding season displays a good deal of 
colour—lurid red—about the throat. He is also very diminutive, 
scarcely larger than a blackbird, and thus contrives in great 
measure to escape both observation and attack. But he owes 
his immunity chiefly to his exceeding wariness and aversion to 
be interviewed. If you chance to catch a sight of him upon 
some weedy pool or stream, which is not very probable, in the 
twinkling of an eye he is gone beneath the surface, slipping 
into the water as if oiled, apparently without an effort. Shake- 


speare, as usual, hits it off exactly : 


Ee 


Like a didapper peering through a wave 
Who, being looked on, ducks as quickly in ; 


the very appropriate name by which he designates the bird 
seeming to have been originally “dip-dipper,” or “ dive-dipper,” 
in which form the first syllable is sometimes given. 

That a bird of so remarkably retiring a disposition should 
voluntarily and persistently come to spend a part of its year, 
and that the most important and anxious, in the heart of the 
greatest city of the world, appears altogether unaccountable— 
yet so it is. Having retired in the autumn to their country 
retreats, the dabchicks return to town for the season, coming up 
about this present month of March, constructing their nests and 
rearing their families amid all the life and stir of our metropolis. 
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Surprising as such behaviour would in any case appear, it is 
rendered even more remarkable by the structure of the bird 
itself. Like the rest of the grebes, the dabchick is built on lines 
very different from those of a swan or duck. In the first place, 
its legs are placed very far. back, so far that it can only stand 
upright, or nearly so, like a dog begging. Such an arrangement 
is indeed excellent for swimming purposes, these members 
working like a steamer’s screw and rudder combined, to propel 
and direct its course; but on land the bird can do no more in 
the way of walking than hobble and shuffle in an awkward, 
ungainly fashion, which has earned for some members of the 
tribe the epithet “lame,” whence not improbably has been 
derived the name of “loon,” conferred on its most distinguished 
representative. Neither are grebes’ wings much better adapted 
for purposes of flight, being small in comparison with their size 
and weight. Under water, these do duty excellently as fins, but 
as a general rule it is to the water alone, not to the air, that the 
bird trusts for safety, and indeed as a general thing it seems 
incapable of prolonged flight. But other birds which resemble 
it in this respect develope astonishing powers of wing at the 
times of migration, and although the dabchick does not usually 
embark on foreign travels, he has in the spring and autumn to 
shift his quarters between the localities where food is to be 
found in hard weather, and those most eligible as nesting- 
stations. At these seasons, accordingly, he finds himself able 
to venture on flights of considerable length, but that so shy and 
timid a creature should use this limited power to pass over 
miles of housetops, and roaring, flaring streets, to reach a little 
spot of water in their midst, is quite unaccountable. Nor is it 
only to the populous waters of St. James’ Park that he makes 
his way, where the numerous company of water-fowl may be 
supposed to produce a sense of security. There is probably 
no pool in London with weeds about it, and enjoying any 
sort of privacy, on which in summer-time a pair of dabchicks 
may not be found. They used to patronize the round pond in 
Kensington Gardens, before this was trimmed and paved, and 
have been seen in the little dell below the Serpentine. 

The dabchick comes to London to build, and this it does in 
a characteristic fashion, constructing a thick raft of water-weeds, 
on the top of which it lays its eggs. When she has to leave her 
nest, the hen-bird covers them with damp weeds—not, as some 
writers say, with dry hay, which would be difficult to procure in 
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such a position—even going down to the bottom of the water to 
procure them for the purpose. The question at once suggests 
itself, How do the eggs under such treatment escape a fatal 
chill? But the bird knows what she is about, and the life of the 
chicks in the shell is not affected. Some naturalists are even of 
opinion that the weeds are used to produce heat, by the fermen- 
tation accompanying their decay, and that the eggs are largely 
hatched in a hotbed, but this view is not usually adopted. 
Certain, however, it is that this damp coverlet is so constantly 
employed as speedily to stain the eggs, which are white when 
first laid, but soon are dyed with green, yellow, and brown. 

The nest, as we have seen, is a floating structure, and 
occasionally it breaks from its moorings and drifts off. This, 
however, does not greatly concern the owners, who stick to the 
ship, and with ordinary good luck succeed in navigating it into 
port and saving its precious cargo. The St. James’ water a year 
or two ago witnessed an interesting voyage of this description, 
which extended down a considerable reach of shore, and round 
sundry promontories, without detriment to the family arrange- 
ments of the little mariners. 

The young as soon as they are hatched can swim and dive, 
but when greater speed is required than they can attain, the 
mother-bird lends her assistance. When the nest has to be 
hastily abandoned, in presence of a sudden alarm, taking her 
chicks under her wings, she goes down with them into the 
depths ; and on the surface of the water she will take them in 
tow, they gripping with their beaks the feathers beneath her 
wings, which she raises for the purpose and stretches over them 
to keep them in their proper positions. 

This, it will be allowed, is a very remarkable example of 
genuine rural life upon our urban waters, and it does not stand 
alone. 

Larger and more conspicuous than the dabchick is another 
aquatic bird, the water-hen, or moor-hen, which is even more 
than usually unlucky in respect of its name, for not only does 
this seem to stamp all its members as feminine, but the terms 
“ moor-fowl” and “moor-cock” are frequently used for quite a 
different creature—the grouse. 

The water-hen is not at all scarce with us, and putting itself 
freely in evidence can easily be observed. In build it differs 
altogether from the grebes, the stout, strong legs, well adapted 
for runninz, being placed in the middle of its body, and the 
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long toes of the feet, with which it can walk on floating water- 
plants, being without any web at all. The bird is an excellent 
swimmer, but seeks its food also upon land, and it can clamber 
nimbly enough among the branches of a bush, as may be 
witnessed in the Hyde Park dell. 

It is of a dusky brown hue, almost black, with a yellow 
beak, and a bright red patch on the forehead. A double patch 
of pure white on the under tail-coverts is very conspicuous as it 
swims, and it has a curious habit of bobbing its head with every 
stroke. Though a wary bird, and quick to take refuge in hiding, 
it soon comes to know when it is safe, and may not only be 
seen freely feeding about the grass by the waterside, but will 
learn to visit a farmyard at feeding-time for the poultry, to 
obtain a share of the provender. 

The nest is a large, clumsy structure of sticks and weeds, 
built near the water, or amongst reeds and rushes actually in it, 
and the bird is said to be a better judge of weather than the 
ducks, and to make provision against a coming flood by laying 
on fresh materials so as to keep its eggs clear of the rising 
water. It has been known to build in the branch of a tree, at 
a height even of twenty feet, and to come down with a young 
one in each foot. The young, little fluffy black balls, can, like 
ducklings, run and swim as soon as they are out of the shell. 

The water-hen is by no means an amiable character, but on 
the contrary exceedingly pugnacious, as regards both its own 
species and others, and in its strong and sharp beak it possesses 
a formidable weapon with which it can, and occasionally does, 
strike a rabbit dead that ventures to come too close. It is, 
moreover, frequently the aggressor, driving other water-fowl 
from their food, and, worse still, it will kill and eat their young. 
A more attractive feature in the family character is the dutiful 
conduct of the young belonging to the first brood, which assist 
their parents to build a new nest, when the latter, according to 
their wont, begin to make arrangements for a second family ; at 
a later period they will—at least occasionally—assist in feeding 
and tending their little brothers and sisters. But even within 
the family circle all is not so peaceful. As has been said, the 
water-hens on the Park water are there voluntarily—at least 
most of them, for some are seen to be pinioned—but they do 

1 In the terminal room of the large bird gallery at the Natural History Museum 


are to be seen excellent groups of dabchicks and water-hens, with their nests. Also 
fine specimens of the beautiful crested-grebe. 
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not, like the grebes, come and go with the seasons, being 
content to spend their lives in a spot which they find to their 
taste. But when their numbers increase and they begin to 
inconvenience one another, the older and stronger birds turn 
upon the weaker and persecute them till they take themselves 
off to find more peaceful quarters somewhere else. 

A strange feature about the water-hen is a tendency which 
its feathers exhibit to lose their character, the strands, even of 
the quills, instead of adhering so as to form a web, as is essential 
for flight, becoming loose and separate like hairs. About a 
dozen instances are known in which this has occurred, the bird 
of course becoming almost helpless, and being obliged to trust 
to his legs alone, without assistance from his wings. In the 
distant islands of the Tristan d’Acunha group is found a species 
of water-hen which has lost the power of flight altogether. 
This is one of the most remarkable instances in nature of a 
characteristic manifesting itself in a particular family for which 
it seems impossible to account, for assuredly such a variation 
brings no advantage with it that we can discover or even 
imagine, but on the contrary ensures the speedier destruction 
of individuals in which it occurs. But this is one of the puzzles 
with which bird-life abounds, and which we fortunately are not 
obliged to solve in order to take an interest in the facts which 
it offers us for observation. 


RURICOLA. 




















The Epistle to the Romans. 


—@—— 


ST. PAUL probably has lost many a reader by his most difficult 
Epistle being put first in the series. A beginner should be 
instructed to master Thessalonians, the first of Corinthians, and 
Galatians, before attempting serious work upon the Epistle to 
the Romans. On Corinthians (both Epistles) and Galatians, he 
will enjoy the able guidance of Father Cornely. No earnest 
student of Scripture will ever entirely agree with any one 
commentator. We do not therefore profess in all things to 
echo Father Cornely’s views. At the same time, we are largely 
indebted to him for any right that we may possess to have 
views at all of our own upon St. Paul. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, we take it, is certainly prior to 
that to the Romans. Both Epistles are about the Mosaic Law. 
Both argue that the Law is incompetent to justify. But there is 
this difference, that the Epistle to the Galatians deals prin- 
cipally, though not exclusively, with the ceremonial law of 
Moses, circumcision, and other positive institutions of Judaism ; 
in the Epistle to the Romans circumcision indeed is spoken of, 
but the term ¢e Jaw designates, perhaps exclusively, the moral 
law of the Ten Commandments. That law, St. Paul argues, is 
unable to justify ; for, first, it cannot get itself kept, as is proved 
a posteriori by the fact that neither Jews nor Gentiles have kept 
it. The Gentiles have not kept it, though it was “written in 
their hearts” by the voice of natural reason and conscience.? 
The Jews have not kept it, though they knew it by Divine 
revelation.? Mere knowledge of right and wrong, that is all 
that the Law of itself brings. Now mere knowledge of right 
and wrong is not enough to secure right being done ; on the 
contrary, it often provokes to the doing of wrong.‘ 


1 Commentarius in S. Pauli Apostoli Epistolas, auctore Rudolpho Cornely, SJ 
Epistola ad Romanos. Paris: Lethielleux, 1896, pp. 806. 
2 Romans i. 18—ii. 16. 3 Romans ii. 17—iii. 20. 
* Romans vii. 7—13. 
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Secondly, it is evident that the Law affords no forgiveness 
for sin, after sin has been committed. For forgiveness of sin is 
only by grace ; and the Law, as such, is without grace. Now 
the first grace is the grace of faith, or at least some inspiration 
leading to faith. Till a sinner believes, he cannot be forgiven. 
No good works going before faith can merit forgiveness. No 
works whatever that the sinner may do, while he is in 
deadly sin, can merit his forgiveness. Therefore “we reckon 
that a man is justified by faith without the works of the 
law.”! Therefore the Council of Trent calls faith “the root of 
justification.” 

It is important to observe that when St. Paul speaks of 
justification by faith, he means faith and Baptism. The Apostle 
could not suppress any portion of the word of His Divine 
Master : “ He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved.” ? 
He never ascribed justification to mere faith without the sacra- 
ment. Faith is a gift of God, but the acceptance of it is 
in some manner a work. Now the justification of a sinner is 
altogether gratuitous “without works,” whether natural or super- 
natural.2 Faith is the condition for the sacrament; but it is the 
sacrament that justifies, the rite that applies the merits of 
Christ. Baptism is the dole; faith is the going up to receive 
the dole ; now it is the bread given, not the going up to receive 
it, that nourishes and saves from starvation. Ere sacraments 
were, Abraham and other believers were justified by a gratuitous 
exercise of God's mercy through the anticipated merits of 
Christ. But now that sacraments exist, justification is by the 
sacrament, where possible. Hence St. Paul insists on Baptism,* 
not on faith alone. 

To exclude all contradiction between St. Paul and St. James, 
we must observe that by “works” St. James understands a 
readiness of will to do what God requires of us. This readiness 
of will must be present along with faith as a condition for 
justification from deadly sin. But the justification itself, be it 
with or without a sacrament, is a pure gratuitous mercy of God ; 
it is not merited either by the “works” of St. James,® or by the 
“faith” of St. Paul ;® and yet both faith and works, in adults, 
must go before this first justification, or it will not be received. 


2 Romans iii. 28. 2 St. Mark xvi. 16. 3 Romans iii. 4—6. 
* Romans vi. 3, 4; Titus iii. 5. ° St. James ii. 24, 25. 
®§ Romans iv. 5, 6. 
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Baptism does not forgive the sin of such as are baptized in 
infidelity, or in attachment to mortal sin. 

Still more must the exercise alike of faith and of good 
works continue after Baptism. St. Paul is explicit on this point 
throughout the whole sixth chapter of this Epistle. He seems 
even to scout the very possibility of baptized Christians 
surrendering themselves to do evil. He is speaking there 
of the elect, and he would have all Christians behave as 
though they were of the elect, just as one would have every 
soldier to fight like a man who was not going to be beaten. 
But the possibility of a baptized man falling from grace 
St. Paul knew too well, and is instant in warning against the 
danger.” 

The Epistle to the Romans falls into four great divisions, 
two dogmatic, one moral, and the fourth we may call personal. 
The first dogmatic division ends with the end of chapter viii. 
In it we find exposed the sinfulness of both Jew and Gentile 
living under the Law alone, whether the natural or the Mosaic 
law, without the grace of Christ to enable them to keep the 
law ; the gratuitousness of the forgiveness extended through 
Christ to them that believe and are baptized ; the incongruity 
of sin in a baptized person ; and the happy state and assurance 
of such as live up to their baptism. In the second dogmatic 
division, which ends with chapter xi., the Apostle is led by the 
thought of the small number of the Jews, his countrymen, who 
had been converted to Christianity, to treat of the thorny 
subject of election and predestination. Here occurs the much- 
abused text, “whom he willeth, he hardeneth,”* which we 
shall presently examine in company with Father Cornely. The 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle ends with the apostrophe, 
“© depth of riches and wisdom and knowledge of God,” &c.* 
We purposely render the Greek reading, which Father Cornely 
prefers, as an illustration of the liberty which the Council of 
Trent leaves, and which he freely uses, of checking the Latin 
Vulgate by the Greek texts, the Vulgate still remaining a 
safe guide of faith, The rest of the Epistle, chapters xii. 
—xvi. is like a plain succeeding to mountains. It consists 
of rules of conduct as far as xv. 13, then of information 
about St. Paul’s missionary journeys, past and proposed, and 
of salutations. 


1 Romans vi. 2, and especially viii. 33—39. 
2 Romans xiii. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 24—x. 12, *% Romans ix. 18. * Romans xi. 33. 
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The Epistle to the Romans reads more like a treatise, and 
less like a letter, than any of St. Paul’s other Epistles, leaving 
out that to the Hebrews. This is accounted for by his never 
having seen the Roman Church, which he never did see except 
as a prisoner. We might call it a second edition of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, with the epistolary matter suppressed, and the 
dogmatic portion developed into a treatise, and that treatise 
dedicated honoris causa to what was even then the most cele- 
brated Church in Christendom. 

To pass now from St. Paul to his commentator. The first 
thing that strikes us is what in old English would have been 
called the “ painfulness,” we mean the laboriousness, of Father 
Cornely’s commentary. It is no light reading ; the writing of it 
must have been an immense labour. Still it is interesting 
reading, a book for any lover of the great Apostle to get 
absorbed in. If we have any complaint, it is that the sections 
of text are hard to find among the pages of notes that follow. 
Thus, the top of p. 231 is marked, Rom. 4, 12. 13: but there 
is nothing to tell us that the context of those verses. is to be 
found in Greek and Latin at p. 222. This might have been 
indicated at the top of the page, or the chapters might have 
been printed entire before the commentary on each, or the 
entire Epistle might have been printed continuously. As it is, 
the reader had better come armed with his own Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek text, or his Latin Vulgate. 

Duly mindful though we be of the man who brought a 
brick as a specimen of a house, still we offer three specimens of 
Father Cornely’s vast work. The first is on the celebrated 
passage, Romans vii. 7,sqq. We omit the long and erudite 
notes. 

Since St. Paul in all this section constantly uses the first person 
singular, the enquiry naturally suggests itself whether he relates all this 
of himself, and of himself alone, describing an interior struggle, a fact 
of his own present or past experience. With this question there is 
bound up a second, whether he means all this description to represent 
the state of man regenerate and delivered from the servitude of the 
Law (the state that he himself was in when he wrote this), or rather of 
the state of the Jew still unregenerate, still unbaptized, still living under 
the dominion of the Law, that bestows no graces on its followers,—his 
own state before his conversion. 

On the second question, all the Greek Fathers, with the single 
exception of St. Methodius, have held without hesitation that the 
Apostle is treating of the state of man still unregenerate. The same 
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view was taken by the older Latin Fathers, and by St. Augustine 
himself in his earlier works. But in his controversies with the Pelagians, 
that holy Doctor (on better and more careful consideration, according 
to his own account,) began to prefer the former view [that the Apostle 
was speaking of Christian man under grace], and tried to establish it. 
Though he held this as only the more probable opinion, and did not 
wholly reject the other view [of the Greek Fathers], yet the force of 
his authority led nearly all the younger Latin Fathers and theologians 
of the middle ages to side with his later opimon. At the rise of 
Protestantism, many still clung to the view that Augustine preferred, 
notwithstanding the abuse made of it by the Reformers to establish 
their own new doctrines of the guilt of original sin remaining in the 
justified, and of a mere externally imputed justice. Some Catholics, 
however, returned to the older interpretation of the Greeks and early 
Latins, and defended it with such success, that at the present day it 
may almost be called the common opinion of Catholic interpreters, 
and is held by very many who are not Catholics. The same view we 
too shall take, as being alone in keeping with the context and the 
scope of the Apostle. . . . On the former question there is greater 
consent of interpreters. All agree that St. Paul is not speaking only 
of himself, but represents in his own person the whole class to which 
he belongs, or rather, once belonged. 


With Father Cornely’s preference of the Greek Fathers’ view 
of this passage we cordially agree. It seems impossible to 
suppose that Romans vii. 14—23, and viii. 35—39, represent 
the present state of one and the same person. 

On the hardening of Pharao, Father Cornely writes : 


In the same way that a man is said both to deliver himself over to 
uncleanness and to be delivered over to the same by God (cf. on i. 24), 
so also is he to be said at once to harden himself, and to be hardened 
by God. The direct and positive cause of the hardening is the man 
himself, since by his sins he renders himself unworthy of being aided 
by God with more abundant graces. He begins by resisting Divine 
admonitions, whether from without or from within. Gradually he 
develops the habit of such resistance, and hedges in his heart and stops 
the passage thither, so that there is no approach for grace. Of this 
hardening, however, God may be called the occasional and indirect 
cause, first, inasmuch as He follows a line of treatment which He 
foresees the man will abuse to his own hardening ; secondly, inasmuch 
as in punishment for previous sins He denies those more abundant 
graces, whereby the heart that is growing hard might have been 
softened ; lastly, inasmuch as He makes the very hardening itself 
subservient to most wise ends of His own. 


We will borrow a third quotation on a more cheerful subject. 
One would be glad of any Scripture authority for believing in, 
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or at least hoping for, the future conversion of England. If 
Father Cornely’s interpretation of Romans xi. 25, be correct, 
there is ground for such hope, or even belief, though the 
uncertainty which still besets the application of the text 
prevents the belief from having the certainty of faith. 
The text in question is: “Until the fulness of the Gentiles 
enters in, and so all Israel shall be saved.” Father Cornely 


writes: 


That, before the end comes, the Gospel shall be preached all over 
the world as a testimony to all nations, is certain from the prophecy 
whereby our Lord willed to comfort and encourage His disciples, when 
laying before them the difficulties of the last days (Matth. xxiv. 14; 
Mark xiii. 10). Now the revelation afterwards made to Paul, and by 
him here handed down to posterity, forbids us to interpret this 
prophecy in the narrow and limited sense which many theologians 
approve, as though it meant merely that there was to be some sort of 
preaching of the Gospel all the world over. According to the Pauline 
revelation, not only shall the Gospel be preached among all nations, 
but also it shall find credence among all and be received by all. 
Hence it is a lawful inference from this passage, that the end of the 
world will not come before the fulness of the nations and all Israel 
have entered the Church, and the entire earth is subject to the Gospel 
and become Catholic (or at least has been so, cf. Luke xviii. 8; 
2 Thess. ii. 3, &c.). . . . To the same effect St. Thomas well says: 
“The fulness of the nations, that is, not merely some individuals from 
the nations, as conversions then were; but the phrase stands either 
for the whole, or for the majority in all nations.” Though the Apostle’s 
phrase warrants the inference, that so great a number of men of all 
nations will receive the Gospel, as that in ordinary parlance all men 
may rightly be said to have received it, there is not the same ground 
for inferring that all and every individual will enter the Church. 


Coming from such an exegete as Father Cornely, this inter- 
pretation is very cheering. The most desponding priest on 
the English Mission at times catches a glimpse of the fact, that 
were one or two definable obstacles removed, the Catholic faith 
might spread among our peasantry like wildfire. Could our 
countrymen generally see that faith as we see it and know it, 
there would be hardly any assignable limit to conversions. 
However, the future is in the hands of God, who certainly will 
work out in time whatever intentions of efficacious mercy He 
has been pleased to reveal. 

Father Cornely’s Commentary on the Romans, as is well 
known, is part of that Course of Sacred Scripture which he is 
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bringing out along with Fathers Knabenbauer and de Humme- 
lauer. The labours of the three Fathers were cheered in 
October last by a Papal Brief. After expressing his desire 
that all available knowledge of the original languages of the 
sacred writers, of history, and of physical science, should be 
pressed into the service of the science of Biblical interpretation, 
the Pope adds: 


Among these labourers, Beloved Sons, We make laudatory mention 
of you, who with considerable labour and signal ability have long had 
on hand the task of illustrating by a continuous commentary all the 
sacred books. We congratulate you on that portion of your labours 
which you have already happily accomplished ; and We invoke upon 
you a further enjoyment of life and strength and abundance of Divine 
gifts, that you may bring your undertaking finally to the desired end. 


In these good wishes of His Holiness all lovers of wise and 
sober Biblical criticism will devoutly join. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE MAJOR IS OUT-GENERALLED. 


JERICHO PLAINS was full of visitors. If Franklin had felt 
either the need or the inclination to advance his suit—for such 
this very precipitate young man already considered it—by 
means-of a little jealousy incited by flirtation, on his part, with 
. some one else, he could have found more than one young lady 
willing to oblige him. Not knowingly with that particular 
object, of course, but with the intention of being the only one 
for him. As a matter of fact, he felt neither need nor inclina- 
tion ; his feeling towards Edith was already one of chivalrous 
devotion, and any word, thought, or act incompatible with his 
ideal, would have seemed to him simply impossible. 

Some friends of his whose acquaintance he had made in 
Launceston, among others, a Mrs. Heryot and her daughters, 
were spending the summer at Jericho Plains. As a natural 
consequence, picnics were much in favour, also tennis and 
dancing. Franklin was a good walker, therefore invaluable at 
a walking picnic, a very favourite amusement in Tasmania, 
and one highly conducive to flirtation, not to say match-making. 
Walking was certainly neither unclerical nor undignified ; flirta- 
tion, of a mild and harmless kind, is a special prerogative of 
good-looking Anglican curates; and match-making, for them- 
selves and others, certainly not forbidden by any canonical 
laws. 

He had spent a winter in Germany, and danced divinely, 
according to his numerous partners, Miss Janet Heryot and 
others. About the dancing, there might be some difference of 
opinion—about its suitability, that is; there could be none, so 
his partners averred, about its excellence. It might be wrong 
to dance badly, it could not be wrong to dance well. At all 
events, his uncle, Canon Franklin of Ilchester, Dean Richardson 
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of Launceston, and the Archdeacon, had each and all bestowed 
the necessary dispensation, while he remained a deacon. 

As to his third accomplishment, tennis, there could be no 
question either as to suitability or to excellence. At Oxford, 
few of the players on the low-lying courts of Mesopotamia 
could beat him. Add to all these qualities, a good voice, good 
looks, pleasant manners, avd his novelty as a recent arrival 
from home, and no more need be said. 

Mrs. Heryot, urged thereto by her daughters, decided to 
give a walking picnic to the Huon River, that is, to a point on 
that river some few miles from Jericho. Such a picnic would 
combine walking and boating ; what more could any youth or 
maiden, however flirtatious or love-lorn, reasonably desire? 
Provided always that the pairs were properly arranged ; other- 
wise, the whole affair was vanity and vexation of spirit. So 
much depends on the society in which we are placed. The 
success of a picnic, a ball, of life itself, depends upon the 
partner assigned. With the right one, any one of the three is 
heaven; with the wrong one it is, well—purgatory. So Mrs. 
Heryot sent out numerous pressing invitations—she was 
nothing, if not cordial—all of which were accepted, as they 
deserved to be, and left the pairing to her daughter Emily, 
the eldest of six, who was a perfect Napoleon of picnics. 

Fine weather in Tasmania is a matter of course; it is a 
perfect England—climatically, if not in any other way—the 
summer of Devonshire (minus the rains), and the winter of 
Rome (minus the drains). A fine day may be relied upon 
weeks ahead, even for a picnic, the most infallible rain-producer 
known in less favoured climes. As the Major was good enough 
to observe, “It was quite like India, dontch’you know?” 
Praise from him could no further go. He had never been in 
India, but there was nobody to contradict him, for nobody was 
aware of the circumstance. 

“Miss Janet Heryot, my cousin, Major Belton.” Edith 
blushed at her own daring, then trembled, lest he should think 
her bold. Franklin was “he” to her already, which was pretty 
well, considering. 

The Major bowed, as one delighted. “Charmed, I’m sure,” 
he said, as if he really meant it. He had not the slightest 
objection to being introduced to Janet Heryot, who was Zeéz‘ée, 
sparkling, amusing, the very antithesis of his stately cousin. 
Her he felt sure of winning when he chose ; in the meantime— 
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perhaps afterwards as well—he had no intention of curtailing 
his own liberty. As to Edith, well, if she chose to carry on 
with that young duffer, she was welcome; she was, practically, 
his property—the Major’s ideas about women were conservative, 
not to say primitive—so nothing could come of it, except a 
possible heartache for two young fools. Not that the Major 
believed in heartaches—they had never come within the 
range of his varied experience. Just now, this dark-eyed, 
fair-complexioned little lady amused him agreeably. She 
might prove spit-fire. Small women of her type often are, 
but that was no concern of his. 

The leader, Miss Emily Heryot, proceeded to pair off the 
party: “Miss Boyes, Mr. Franklin,” she said, when their turn 
came. Either could have kissed her for it, which shows how 
they felt about it; Janet’s feelings could only have found vent 
in a pinch, and a very hard one; the Major very nearly swore. 
To every one except Janet, Emily’s pairing in this case looked 
like generosity. Janet knew that her sister had two ends of 
her own to gain; first, she had a treasure of her own like the 
young lady of “mother-bids-me-smile-on-all” fame; also she 
wanted to get even with her (Janet) for some tiff they had over 
the treasure aforesaid. “So great events from little causes 
rise,” and the Major was out-generalled by a spiteful woman. 

“Janet, Major Belton.” It was the obvious sequence ; they 
were in the same boat, and each guessed it. It was annoying, 
certainly ; Janet, for some reason of her own, looked on Franklin 
as her special property, a claim hitherto tacitly allowed, if not 
recognized, by her sisters. The Major, when it came to the 
point, began to think that a whole day of carrying on might 
prove too much of a good thing, even with a young duffer. 
“ No telling what a girl will do next,” he reflected, irritably ; then 
very reluctantly admitted, to himself only, that “parson’s not 
such a fool as he looks.” But he was the first to recover himself. 

“Fond of walking, Miss Heryot?” he inquired, with much 
apparent interest. His real interest was in the pair behind 
them, Edith and Franklin. That young man had contrived 
the existing order of precedence with much seeming innocence, 
thereby forcing from the Major the doubtful mental compli- 
ment, “ Too clever, by a long way.” 

“Very,” answered Janet, somewhat absently. She longed 
to look back, but was ashamed to do so. “Are you?” she 
asked, by way of saying something. 
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“Who wouldn’t be, in such charming company?” he 
returned, gallantly. He was firmly convinced that every 
woman, without a single exception, loved compliments, if only 
paid properly, that is, as he paid them—as children love sugar- 
plums. He was not far out in the present instance; the 
“pretty nothing” already made Janet feel a little better in 
her temper. Really, this middle-aged Major, so he seemed to 
her, was not half bad fun, after all. Her lot might have been 
worse. 

“ How very pretty !” she answered, and blushed becomingly. 
“What a pity it is not true.” 

“Not true?” ina tone of injured innocence; “what makes 
you think so?” 

Some demon of mischief prompted her to answer, “ Because 
you're too fat to be fond of walking,’ but she checked herself 
just in time, and said instead, “ Because compliments never are 
true, are they ?” 

“ Not always,” he admitted, with an air of candour that did 
him credit, “but with you he left the sentence incomplete 
and /ooked the rest, or thought he did. As a matter of fact, he 
only looked absurd, and she had hard work not to laugh at 
him. “At his age, to go on like that,” she thought. Luckily 
the Major could not read her thoughts ! 

Aloud she said, “Oh, Major, really!” blushed more becom- 
ingly than ever, and returned his look, with interest, being an 
adept at that art, if at no other. 

“Wants to catch me, the little flirt,” he thought. Possibly, 
they were better matched than they were aware of. Such things 
do happen sometimes. In words, he answered, “ Honour bright,” 
and favoured her with another languishing glance. 

By-and-bye he determined to have a look at the pair, who 
were more in his thoughts than he cared to acknowledge, even 
to himself. That is, if he could manage it, without seeming to 
do so. Therefore he went to work cautiously. 

“Do you object to smoking, Miss Janet?” he inquired. It 
was audacious of him to call her so, when there was no reason 
for doing it; but the Major had a way of making his audacity 
acceptable to some women—like his compliments. 

“ Not at all, I love it,’ she answered, graciously. 

“ Perhaps you indulge,” he returned, laughing. 

“No! no! I should like to, only ” Her tone was quite 
confidential already. 
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“Only you are afraid to spoil such pretty lips,” he said, as 
if finishing the sentence for her, with a look of admiration, 
flattering, if genuine. 

She was half-offended, not quite; and could not keep from 
laughing. “Only Iam afraid of being ill,” she said, “a much 
more matter-of-fact reason.” 

“Mine remains true,” he persisted ; and again his looks said 
more than his words. “ Avee votre permission, Mademoiselle,” 
he continued; and stood still to light a cigar. As if by accident, 
he dropped it, stooped to pick it up, and, in so doing, turned 
round. | 

He was startled, and almost lost his self-command, on which 
he had prided himself for more years than he cared to count. 
“Gad!” he muttered, under his breath, and as if he could not 
help himself, “a very pretty picture.” 

She heard him—as, probably, he had intended that she 
should—and turned half-round, quickly, almost unconsciously. 
Then stopped, blushing crimson with vexation; furious with 
herself, angry with him for having, as she suspected, tricked 
her into such a humiliating self-betrayal. 

“We shall lose the others, if we wait any longer,” she said, 
almost sharply. 

He noticed the change of tone, and drew his own con- 
clusions. “I beg your pardon for keeping you waiting,” he 
said, with a deference that soothed her, hurt and angry as she 
was. He knew, without much difficulty, how to suit her moods. 

She did not answer for several minutes. Then suddenly, 
and without preface, “ Miss Boyes is your cousin?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he returned, wondering what was coming next. 

“Are you engaged to her?” she went on, as if greatly 
interested. 

He guessed the motive underlying the seeming curiosity, 
almost bold in a young girl towards a man she hardly knew, 
and determined to humour her jealous fancy. 

“ No, but I soon shall be,” he said, “quite a family arrange- 
ment, don’t you know?” He spoke complacently, as if the 
thing were quite a matter-of-course, and no one could resist 
his fascinations. He did not, by the way, name the different 
parties to the family arrangement. Perhaps he thought it 
unnecessary to do so. 

“TI should like to congratulate you,” she rejoined, “but ”— 
with much scriousness—“ I am afraid I can’t do, you know?” 
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“Why not?” he asked, more puzzled by her manner than 
he ever remembered to have been by any woman, in all his 
experience. Which was extremely flattering to her, could she 
but have known it. 

“ Because you don’t deserve your good fortune,” she said, 
more scriously than ever, as if greatly concerned for his 
interests. Then suddenly, and without warning, burst out 
laughing. A true woman, variable as April sunshine. 

“What fun!” she exclaimed, “how seriously you took it!” 
It was impertinent, and she was conscious of it, even at the 
time, but she seemed, as she afterwards said to herself—her 
chief coufidante—to be “ possessed by a spirit of mischief.” 

“Oh!” he returned, grimly, more puzzled than ever by 
this second sudden change of manner; “it was a joke, was 
it?” 

“Of course it was,” she laughed back at him, but, somehow, 
her merriment did not ring quite true; or so the Major could 
not help thinking. 

She, on her side, felt that she had gained her object, if even 
at the cost of a little impertinent manner to the old Major, and 
that she had managed to hide from him her real feeling of wild, 
unreasoning, maddening jealousy. She had simply burst out 
with the first words that occurred to her; words connected 
for all that, with the subject uppermost in her thoughts, 
“ Anything, anything,” she had said to herself, “rather than 
let him know the truth.” She had partly succeeded, not 
altogether. 

The Major was right, whether his remark was ironical or 
serious ; what he had seen was a very pretty picture indeed— 
if rightly viewed. But then the beauty of a picture depends, 
very often, on the way we look at it. 

Miss Boyes loved admiration—from the right person—also, 
with the same proviso, attentions and devotions; what pretty 
girl, or plain one either, can honestly say that she does not? 
She may as well spare herself the trouble of denial, no one will 
believe her. Edith never denied her honest, innocent likings— 
these being hers, they were both, as a matter of necessity—but 
until now, as she felt, half unconsciously, hence her blushes, 
they had never been paid—that is, the admiration, attentions, 
devotions—by guzte the right person. Very nearly, once or 
twice, but not quite until Then she became conscious of 
her thoughts and blushed more than ever. 
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These two had been very silent at first, strangely, some 
might say, but not so to themselves. Nothing was strange in 
this new world on which they were entering, almost without 
knowing it. Only the sun was very bright, the sky was very 
blue, the silent bush world very fair and peaceful. That was all 
—as yet. It was only their second meeting ; but, already, they 
seemed to have passed beyond the need of spoken words, save, 
perhaps, a desultory remark now and then. Whether their eyes 
were as uncommunicative as their lips, is another matter; a 
question which can only be decided by a similar experience. 
There was no music to be a channel of communication between 
her soul and his; possibly, the peace and silence of the bush 
served them just as well. It was as if they feared to break the 
spell of breathing, almost solemn stillness, as the giant gum- 
trecs and feathery wattles stirred faintly and lazily in the dying 
summer breeze. It might be that he did not dare to speak, lest 
he should say too much; he knew, how he could hardly tell, 
that he loved her already ; that, if he spoke at all, he might 
betray his strange, sweet, wonderful secret too soon, and 
frighten, or, perhaps, even offend her. She alone could ever 
share that secret with him, but “not yet,” he said to himself, 
“not yet.” 

And she? Her thoughts seemed in a tumult, a very dance 
of strange, new happiness; she could not understand it, she 
only knew that it was happiness. Perhaps it was the success of 
her little manoeuvre ; but then, why should it make her happy 
to be with him? She too, was afraid to speak, why, she could 
not have told ; if she was so happy, why should he not know it? 
All of which goes to show that Janet Heryot and Major Belton 
had even more cause than they were aware of for their anxious, 
not to say jealous interest in these two. 

He on the other hand played his part none the less 
attractively because while supremely satisfied with the situation 
he did not feel himself in a position to put his satisfaction into 
many words. Was not she his queen, his lady, and he her 
knight, her slave? Was it not his fitting attitude towards her? 
She was so pure, so stainless, so innocent, so unsullied by the 
sordid world of sin and selfishness, and he? Blameless, as 
men count men; compared to her? Was it not best to bow 
him at her feet, and worship her for her sweet purity of 
spotless womanhood? Perhaps she read something of his 
adoration in his face, for she blushed more than ever. She 
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could not understand it, even now, but began to wonder what 
it could mean. Then, once again, her memory recalled her 
father’s words about a young man at Jericho Plains. Could he 
have meant ? 

Prose, fact, and time, had no existence for him any more, 
while walking at her side. It was all romance, and chivalry, 
and love, although these two had not so much to talk about as 
those in front, who, by this time, were out of sight, leaving 
them the silent bush-world for their very own. 

“T am sure you must be tired,” he said, gently, after a while, 
“won't you take my arm?” Her silence seemed to give him 
courage. He was with her in some new, untrodden, but real 
world, and all the rest was nothing. So it seemed to 
him. 

“Not at all,” she answered, almost in a whisper. Yet she 
laid her little hand lightly on his arm, because he asked her. 
Feminine inconsistency, possibly. 

The party were all at lunch, nearly finished in fact, when 
these two joined them. Where they had been, they could not 
have told; nor had many words passed between them. Her 
hand was on his arm, and he was with her, that was all he 
knew, or cared to know. And she? She was as one in a 
dream, who fears to waken lest the world prove dull and 
cold compared to that land of cloudless sunshine in which 
she seems to dwell. She only felt that she was happy, that 
was all, happy as she had never been before. Was not that 
enough ? 

By the time they joined the others the Major was seriously 
disturbed, almost to the detriment of his politeness, and certainly 
to the extent of spoiling his appetite, a little. An earthquake, 
a death, the loss of money, could not have done more than that. 
His comfort was his first consideration, and this extraordinary 
conduct on the part of Edith interfered with it, which was 
unpardonable. A walk with that young duffer was all very 
well; the Major began to doubt the suitability of the name to 
Franklin, but stuck to it gallantly, all the more resolutely, for 
that very reason, but this! Confound the fellow, what did he 
mean? Confound this folly of eating out of doors, confound 
everybody—except himself. 

Miss Janet, could she have read the Major’s thoughts, would 
have heartily concurred in his sentiments, transferring the 
confusion to Edith, as being, in her eyes, the chief, if not the 
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only offender. “How could he help himself?” she thought, 
with much superfluous pity for Franklin, and not a little for 
herself, which was more needed. Her politeness, not being so 
well tried as that of the Major, did not stand the strain so well ; 
she was out of temper, and did not hide the fact. She was so 
furious with her sister, whom she blamed, almost as much as 
she did that forward girl (Edith), that she would hardly speak 
to her. 

General chorus: “ Where ave you been?” 

“ Bushed,” answered Franklin, quictly, who was quite equal 
to the oceasion, for her sake, as well as for his own. Had he 
said, “In Paradise,” he would have expressed his own feelings 
more truly, Edith’s too, for all he knew. But, then, people do 
not say such things in a crowd, an audience of one is more 
suitable. 

General chorus: “Oh, 4ow annoying!” 

There might have been irony in the note, but neither of 
them seemed to be aware of it. Franklin found a comfortable 
corner for Edith, then went to get something to eat, for her 
and for himself. Whatever our feelings may be, we must keep 
up appearances, and do like others. At a picnic, a dinner, or 
a supper, any one who fails to eat, or at least to appear to do 
so, is set down as either unwell, or else in love. Where two 
are involved, especially two who have been bushed, or stair- 
cased, or cornered, previously, love is the certain and legitimate 
inference. Just now, everybody was, apparently, occupied with 
everybody else, so, after a sacrifice to conventionalities in the 
form of lunch, they were left in peace. 

“ Are you tired ?” he asked, very quietly, almost tenderly. 

“Qh, no, thank you.” She did not seem able to talk freely 
even yet. 

“Are you happy?” His tone was quite tender this time ; 
her silence seemed to give him courage. Perhaps the memory 
of that time in Paradise had something to do with it. 

She did not answer in words, but her grey eyes, whose 
inexpressible-expressive language he was beginning to under- 
stand, sought his for one moment, and he seemed perfectly 
content. He did not feel any further need of words. 

“Are you satisfied now?” whispered Janet to Major 
Belton. 

“ Perfectly,” he answered, calmly, looking at herself, and not 
at Edith. 
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She was surprised, disappointed, perhaps. Her own heart 
was on fire with an agony of jealousy so great that it betrayed 
itself in spite of her, and she doubtless felt the need of sym- 
pathy, or of companionship in misery. That the Major should 
look at her instead of at his cousin was more than she had 
bargained for. “What do you mean?” she asked quickly, 
almost snappishly. 

“ What I say,” he returned, as calmly as ever, and looking at 
her with a boldness of admiration which half-pleased, half- 
infuriated her. “Iam perfectly happy where Iam.” He really 
looked as if he were telling the truth. 

He had his own reasons, probably ; he knew by experience 
how useful and unscrupulous an ally he might find in a jealous 
woman. That she was jealous, he could see without much 
difficulty. Pity for her he had none; he intended to make use 
of her, as he felt he had a perfect right to do. In order to 
make sure of her, he must flatter her. Also he must allow 
Edith and Franklin, for this occasion only, to carry on to their 
heart’s content. It would make Janet mad with jealousy, would 
give that young duffer something to remember, and could not 
hurt himself, since he felt sure of winning Edith some day. If 
the Major had been out-generalled for once, and was aware of 
that uncomplimentary fact, he was determined to make good 
his retreat, to enlist a savage ally, and to renew the attack, 
under more favourable conditions. 

They were certainly getting on, there was no doubt about 
that. The Major knew all the different symptoms, as became 
an experienced man of the world. The young duffer—he would 
call Franklin so, though perfectly conscious that the name did 
not apply—was far gone already, and Edith, so far as he could 
judge, was pretty well in a similar plight. It was all very well 
to consider Edith as practically engaged to himself, but this 
was rather too much of a good thing. The Major was a sound, 
old-fashioned Church of England man, if he could be said to 
have any creed at all. No other religion, in his estimation, was 
fit for an English gentleman, however suitable to foreigners or 
to the lower orders. But for all his soundness, he was tempted 
to believe in celibacy, by considerations as weighty, in his case, 
as those which inclined Archdeacon Boyes to believe in Purga- 
tory. Anyway, the Major confounded heartily, possibly a good 
deal more all young—good-looking, he would not admit— 
marriageable parsons. 
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“ Are you?” inquired Janet, doubtfully, after a pause ; “why 
should you be?” 

“Need you ask me?” he answered, reproachfully ; and this 
time his look and manner only pleased her. She could not be 
angry with him. 

“ Anybody going boating?” The question came from Miss 
Emily’s treasure, Mr. Ashton. He, like the rest of us, had his 
own ends to gain. He wanted to have his lady fair to himself, 
either in a boat, or in the bush. 

“Do you like boating, Miss Janet?” asked the Major, 
anxiously. He was not built for active exercise, it did not 
accord with his habit of body. 

“ Not very much,” she answered, hoping against hope that 
Franklin might ask her. 

The Major sighed relief. “Let us stay here, then,” he said, 
settling himself more comfortably—a trce-root zs a hard seat for 
a stout man—-“ it is too hot to move.” 

“It really is,’ she returned, as if she entirely agreed with 
him. She was obliged to appear satisfied, but she hated him all 
the same. “He doesn’t really care,” she thought. Whether she 
alluded to the Major, or to Franklin, does not appear. But her 
bitter whisper, which the Major did not catch, “I ate her!” 
could only refer to Edith. 

“Will you trust yourself with me?” said Franklin, as 
eagerly as he dared, to Edith. He used that form of words on 
purpose, and waited breathlessly for her answer. It might be 
folly, superstition, anything, but he felt that on her answer to 
that simple question depended the happiness of his whole life. 

She did not answer in words, but he was perfectly satisfied, 
for she gave him her hand, ungloved this time. He helped her 
to rise, keeping her hand in his rather longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary, then led the way to the river-side. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“WE TWO.” 


“Do you read German?” Franklin asked, when they had 
drifted some distance down stream, under the chequered 
shadows of the English willows, which seemed so home-like in 
that distant land. He felt that he must talk of something, no 
matter what, or else of love. That he did not dare to speak 
about, as yet; she might love him already, for all he knew ; 
her silence and her eyes seemed to him to have told him so, 
plainly enough; but he was afraid of losing this sweet, new, 
indefinable happiness if he spoke too soon. Silence was fraught 
with danger for himself, perhaps for her as well; it might bea 
danger dear to both of them—he did not know. But for her 
sake, as well as for his own, he must speak of something. 
German, surely, would prove a safe subject ; certainly safer than 
music. 

“Only a little,’ answered Edith, grateful to him for breaking 
a silence which seemed to be leading her—and him too— 
whither, she could not tell. 

“Then you don’t know Faust?” he continued, seeing that 
she seemed grateful to him for having started so matter-of-fact a 
conversation. 

“No,” she returned, “my knowledge of German does not 
extend so far as that. Besides ” She paused, and seemed at 
a loss to finish what she was saying. 

“ Besides?” he repeated, “yes?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Edith; “only I don’t know enough 
German.” She had meant to say that her mother would 
never have allowed her to read Faust. But, however well 
she seemed—to herself—to know this young man, and what- 
ever confidence she might have in him, he was only a new 
acquaintance after all. That fact, she found it only too easy to 
forget ; she felt as if she had known him as many months as 
she really had known him hours, or even minutes. But she 
could not speak of her mother, in any way that might appear 
disparaging, to one who was, at best, almost a stranger to her 
as Miss Boyes, whatever he might be to her heart as Edith. 
With her mother, she had simply nothing in common, being, 
literally—in mind, heart, and feelings—her father’s second self ; 
but she respected the dignity of motherhood. But this want 
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of the almost divine element of motherhood in her life, was a 
fact—or an influence—the possibilities of which she did not 
realize so far. She felt the want, that was all; but could not 
speak of it to any one, not even to her father, certainly not to 
Franklin. 

They drifted, for some time, in silence. The quivering, 
restless shadows of the willows grew longer and deeper in the. 
afternoon sunlight ; the water rippled its soft, dreamy melody, 
as the boat floated over the glassy surface of the river. Once 
more, they were in a world of their own, together. That was 
enough for both of them. 

Again Franklin broke the silence, which seemed to have 
fallen on them like a spell cast by the all-mother, Nature 
herself, and to be drawing them both, drawing, drawing, with 
no conscious volition of their own, nearer and nearer. Surely, 
it must be so; when did the mighty mother draw two young 
hearts apart? Silence was sweet to both; Franklin was almost 
sure that Edith felt as he did, almost, but not quite—he did not 
dare to ask her yet. She had been grateful when he broke the 
silence before. Why? he wondered. Because she was afraid, 
as he was, lest silence should betray her love, as it might his? 
Would she be grateful now? Did she really care? How could 
he tell? Surely, her eyes had told him so, and still 

And still, he broke the silence, hoping to win her gratitude, 
at least. It was all that he could hope for, so soon. Was it, 
indeed, so soon? Had he not always known her? Surely, he 
had not lived till now ; before he knew her, life had not been 
life. And now? Life was all love, all happiness, and joy 
unspeakable. Was he not with her, and she with him? Was 
not the world their own? Might he not tell her so? Not yet, 
not yet. 

“Do you know any translations of Faust?” he asked, aloud ; 
and again, her face told him that she was grateful. He could 
think of nothing else that was safe, just at that moment, so 
recurred to the old subject. 

“No,” she answered, dreamily, almost reluctantly; as one 
unwilling to break the deep, peaceful stillness of river and of 
forest by the sound of human speech. She was grateful to him 
for having spoken, but it seemed almost a pity nevertheless. 
Her thoughts had been drifting, drifting, like the boat that held 
them—herself and him. Even his voice seemed, as it were, 
out of harmony with those vague, sweet imaginings, just as the 
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sound of the oars which he had begun to use again were a 
discord in the voiceless harmonies of Nature. Yet, both for 
voice and sound of oars, she was really grateful, they had 
recalled her to her self-control. Better so; sweet as were those 
half-unconscious fancies, she was almost afraid of them, they 
were so strange, so new. 

“No,” she repeated, musingly; “do you?” 

“ A few,” he said; “but translations are poor at the best of 
times.” 

“T suppose so,” she returned ; “but I am hardly in a position 
to judge.” 

“You were playing some of Gounod’s music, that Sunday 
evening,” he continued, “and, I suppose, it was that brought 
Faust into my mind.” Really, this subject of Faust seemed to 
have quite a fascination for him. 

“JT am very fond of parts of Gounod's opera,” she said. 
She noticed—with an unaccountable feeling of pleasure—that 
he spoke of hat Sunday evening. It was last Sunday really, 
but he evidently remembered it as a particular evening, different 
from others. She wondered why; then, almost in a moment, 
ceased to wonder. She knew why; it was because of herself. 
She was beginning to understand, at last. 

“So am I,” he answered. Then half-hesitatingly, half-boldly, 
he went on: “I tried to translate ‘Margaret’s Prayer, that 
Sunday evening after church.” 

Again, ‘hat Sunday evening; it was not an accident, this 
time. “Nor the other,” she thought to herself. “Did you?” 
she asked, with evident interest, “do let me hear it!” 

He no longer felt shy in her presence, that was past. He 
simply began, as if he were speaking to himself, and yet as truly 
speaking to her in his poetry, as she had held intimate, most 
sweet communion with him by means of her music. 


Oh, full of grief, for my relief, 
Turn thou thy gracious face to me, 
In bitter need of mine ; 
With sword-transfixion, 
In deep affliction, 
Look’st thou on that dead Face Divine. 
To God the Highest, 
In grief thou sighest, 
For thy Son’s need, and thine. 


Franklin stopped. “Shall I write it out for you?” he asked ;. 
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“it reads better than I can say it.” She would have something 
of his, he could not help thinking, even then. 

“Tf you will——’” she hesitated for a moment, then continued : 
“Ts it very wrong to pray to the Blessed Virgin, I wonder? 
I often think ——” She broke off, hardly knowing what to say 
next. Some thought, possibly, of her all-perfect Motherhood 
may have dawned on the mind of the girl who had never known 
true motherhood. Was this to be instead, the Mother of my 
Lord, she thought, His dear Mother, and mine too? The 
thought found no utterance in words; but her face showed that 
some new joy had come or was about to come into her life. 

His sympathy with her, enabled him to guess some measure 
of the truth. But he said nothing, only waited, and she resumed : 

“T often think that she must understand a woman’s feelings, 
not better than her Son, of course, but differently. You know 
what I*mean, don’t you? only I express it so poorly.” 

“T know,” he answered, gently, drawn nearer to her, if 
possible, by her confidence in him. It told him all the truth, 
but he did not think of that now. 

“ And is it wrong?” she asked again, as if seeking guidance 
from one she trusted. 

“She is the Mother of our dear Lord,” he said, earnestly ; 
“and those whom He loves, she loves, because she loves 
Him.” 

“ Then those who love Him, must love her, because He loves 
her,” she returned, carrying out his train of thought to its inevit- 
able conclusion, as it seemed to her. 

“Surely, it must be so,” he said. “How can we love Him 
and reverence Him, if we do not love and reverence her who is 
Mother of God?” 

“And does she know?” asked Edith, still with the same 
trusting confidence. 

“If He knows and cares, so must she—in some way,” 
answered Franklin. 

“Yes,” she replied ; “if He knows, she knows; for He tells 
her, as we tell those we love. Is not that what you mean?” 
she inquired, earnestly. 

“Yes.” Was it not what he loved to believe himself? Did 
not a common faith draw them nearer together ? 

“Then, if we pray to her, He will answer,” she said, with 
fullest, simplest conviction. She had found true Motherhood at 
last, Motherhood that could never fail her. 
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“Yes,” he answered again. She seemed to be giving voice 
to his most secret thoughts. 

“T am so glad,” she continued, earnestly, and then lapsed 
into silence. 

This time, Franklin did not attempt to break it. His 
thoughts went back to his conversation with the Archdeacon. 
Veneration for the Mother of God was for private devotion, not 
for public teaching and practice. So the Archdeacon told him, 
so the Church—as he knew it—taught him, through her priest. 
But, then, why should it be so? What was right for the 
individual soul, was right for all. She was Mother of God. 
If love to our neighbour be the test of our real love to God, how 
much more love to her who bore Him? The reasoning was perfect. 
Her Son loved her, and reverenced her, and obeyed her. She 
was mortal and He divine, and yet subject unto her. If we 
love Him, we must follow Him in af things. In all, with no 
exceptions—but the Church, the Branch of the Church Catholic 
to which he belonged, taught otherwise. Yes; but all the other 
Branches, Greek, Roman, Armenian, Coptic, even Nestorian, 
paid public honour to the Mother of God. How could his 
Branch be Catholic, and not teach as they did? But that other 
was of even greater importance, the Presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the adoration due to It; to Him who thus 
dwelt with men. “Where that is not,” he kept repeating to 
himself, “where that is not.” Then he roused himself, by a 
determined effort of will, and looked at Edith. 

She, too, seemed lost in some maze of thought, not clear as 
yet, nor fully understood. But that the thoughts, vague and 
only partially definite as they were, brought comfort to her 
heart, he could see by her face. This silence, at least, there was 
no need for him to break; there was no danger in it to her 
peace of mind, she was not thinking of him. But that did not 
seem to hurt him; if he had led her to this train of thought, 
that, of itself, must in the end—so he reflected—draw her nearer 
to him. Nothing, he felt sure, could draw them so nearly 
together as community of thought, especially a common faith. 

And, surely, he was right. Of all the bonds that bind 
together the hearts and minds of men and women, the strongest 
is that of a common faith,a common hope. Is that a truism? 
If so, it is one we are apt to forget; or, rather, we are apt to 
lose sight of the all too certain consequences of the absence of 
such a bond. No discord can be so bitter, no incompatibility 
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so complete, no bondage so hopeless, as union outwardly and 
difference—non-community of thought and faith—within. With 
these two there could be no doubt but that a common faith in 
the Divine Motherhood of the Mother of God would draw them 
nearer to one another ; it was the faith which lay nearest—all 
but one other—to his heart ; it seemed, to her, just the one faith 
which she needed most, who had never known the sweetness of 
a mother’s love. 

It is an old story: the love of master and of pupil. He had 
never spoken so freely to any one about it ; she had never dared 
to ask any one, not even her father, lest he should guess her 
real reason, and be pained by it. So that she owed this faith, 
so to speak, which meant so much to her, to Franklin’s teaching. 
She was the first convert he had ever gained. Add youth, and 
solitude, and many other thoughts in common: her fear of 
Cousin George, and Franklin’s chivalrous, impressionable nature, 
unmoved hitherto, but now stirred by her lightest word or look 
to its very depth. The old story may be out of date, or out of 
fashion—may even seem incongruous in a description of religious 
experiences—yet surely, in our religion, and in our life, love has 
a place; if not, then life is shorn of more than half its beauty, 
and is at best but imperfect, incomplete, and selfish. 

“Boat ahoy!” The sound startled them, and brought them 
back to earth. “Time to turn back, Mr. Franklin,” said Miss 
Emily Heryot, who had passed through a lover’s quarrel with 
her treasure, and had no compunction in cutting short the fun of 
other people. So does the feminine mind relieve itself at times. 

Franklin turned, not too willingly. The stream was against 
him now, and so also, in his overwrought fancy, was everything 
else. Life and love had been gliding on and on, like the river 
current, but just now; one word, one turn of the oar, and life 
and love, and the river current, were all against him. Even 
Edith was different in her manner to him, or so he thought. In 
truth, she was only fearful lest others should guess her wonderful 
secret, which must, she thought, be written on her face, and in 
her eyes, for all to read. But to Franklin, in his state of almost 
morbid sensitiveness, she appeared to have grown almost stiff 
and formal. Had he better understood her true woman’s nature, 
he would have guessed the truth, that she loved him, and feared 
to let others sce it. So, not knowing, he misunderstood, almost 
misjudged her. It was the sensitiveness of early love, and he 
could not altogether hide it. 
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By-and-bye, Miss Emily began to relent towards her unfor- 
tunate oarsman, and to find other people rather in the way. 
They might, for all she knew, be metaphorically in the same 
boat with herself and partner ; at all events, she did not, whether 
or no, want them to be, even in another boat, anywhere within 
range of vision. Like many others, she preferred solitude, under 
certain conditions, to the society of her fellow-beings. The 
treasure—in plain English, Mr. Ashton—was looking at her 
reproachfully, and as if imploring pardon, in the silent language 
which lovers affect, for the fault which he had not committed. 
Miss Emily’s frown slowly vanished from her forehead—it 
would never do to pardon him too quickly—and this signal of 
returning favour Ashton was not slow to discover. Half a 
dozen quick strokes increased the distance between the two 
boats, a bend of the river did the rest. 

“ Are you tired, Mr. Franklin?” It was Edith’s turn to ask 
the question this time. She found the silence irksome now, and 
felt that safety might, after all, lie in talking of ordinary subjects. 

“ Not at all,” he answered, rousing himself, and pulling more 
quickly. “Have you enjoyed your row?” He could not call 
her Miss Boyes, unless obliged to do so, and did not dare to call 
her Edith. 

“Very much indeed,” she said. She thought the subject of 
rowing a safe one, as he had thought Faust, so determined to 
continue it, if she could. 

“T am so glad,” he answered ; then, with a change of tone 
which she was quick to notice, though she tried hard not to 
show it, he continued: “So you are not sorry that you trusted 
yourself to me?” 

“Not at all,” she returned, in a voice as matter of fact as she 
could make it. But she changed colour, ever so slightly, and 
dropped her eyes. 

He knew that she had not mistaken the significance of his 
repetition of that particular phrase about trusting herself to him. 
That knowledge, more than he had any right to expect, was 
quite enough for him—for the present. 

“T am so glad.” His tones were as respectfully tender as 
before the breaking of the spell which solitude and silence 
seemed to have cast upon them. “I hope we may have another 
row before very long.” 

“ So do I,” and again the tones of her voice thrilled him with 
pleasure. 
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“You'll walk home with me, won’t you?” he asked, 
anxiously, just as they were landing. He was not at all sure 
that some new arrangement might not be made by instigation 
of Miss Janet and Major Belton, which would spoil, for him, the 
whole pleasure of that wonderful day. 

“Yes.” Just a little whisper, but he was more than satisfied. 

The short twilight changed, as if by magic, into gorgeous, 
tropical moonlight. Still, under the black shadows of the gums 
and wattles, it was dark enough to make arm-in-arm a perfectly 
allowable method of procedure. Edith’s hand rested on 
Franklin’s arm more firmly now; and, as it seemed to him, 
quite trustingly. She felt more courage, now that no one— 
not even he—could see her tell-tale face. She knew also, only 
too well, that such days might be rare, so gave herself up, while 
she might, with all her heart, to the happiness of the moment. 

“ How short the day has been,” said Franklin, after walking 
for some time in silence. Silence or speech, it was the same to 
him now—to her too, he could not help believing—nothing 
could make him love her more than he did. This one day— 
that seemed so short, now it was so nearly over—had brought 
them, with its long hours of unrestricted intercourse, nearer 
together than weeks of ordinary acquaintance could have 
done. 

“Very.” Only the one word; but he did not seem to want 
any more. 

“Are you happy?” It was the question he had asked her, 
once before, earlier in the day, and to which she had given him 
no answer in words, though her eyes—so he fancied at the 
time—had spoken for her. 

Again she did not answer him in words; this time he could 
not see her eyes. Perhaps she remembered that fact too, who 
knows? At all events, her hand tightened its clasp on his arm, 
ever so little, timidly, almost imperceptibly; but again he 
seemed perfectly satisfied, for he did not repeat the question. 

“Won't you come in, Franklin?” said the Archdeacon, 
meeting them at the door. 

“Yes, do,” said Edith, blushing at her own boldness. 

“ Thank you,” answered Franklin, “just for a few minutes.” 

“You must excuse Mrs. Boyes,” continued the Archdeacon, 
“she went to bed early with a bad headache.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” returned Franklin—he might have expressed 
it otherwise. 
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“Play something, Edith,” said her father ; “it won’t disturb 
your mother.” 

“Yes, do,” said Franklin, earnestly ; her playing meant so 
much to him, that he longed to sit and listen to her once more. 
There was no fear of interruption this time, he thought. 

“T have been sitting in the moonlight,” the Archdeacon 
explained ; “it was so beautiful, I put the lamp out. Art does 
not always coincide with nature, you know,” he said, laughing. 
“ Play something, Edith, dear.” 

“With music, or without?” she asked, merrily. Her day’s 
outing had made her so happy, she was glad to do anything. 

“What is the difference?” asked Franklin, with much 
interest. 

“1 can play twilight tunes, as I call them, in this dusk,” she 
answered, “and //ay, with my music, in the light. Which shall 
it be?” 

“ Twilight tunes, by all means,” the Archdeacon answered, 
thereby gaining all the gratitude he merited, and more. “I hate 
music, as you call it, and love tunes, especially Scotch ones.” 
Which was wonderful, considering the nationality of Mrs. Boyes, 

“So do I,” said Franklin, earnestly ; “ please play tunes, if 
you are not too tired.” 

“Anything to oblige two gentlemen,” returned Edith, 
laughing merrily. 

Franklin sat down in a low cane-chair, close to the piano, 
the Archdeacon reclined in a comfortable arm-chair in the 
corner. Music, his kind of music, always soothed him, so he 
said ; his daughter declared that it always sent him to sleep. 
Perhaps one was the result of the other. Sure enough, before 
many minutes were over, he could be heard breathing a soft 
obligato of snores to the tunes he loved, which sounded like the 
drone of a Highlander’s bagpipes. 

“ Which do you really like best, tunes or music?” Franklin 
asked presently, in a low tone, so as not to interrupt her 
playing, or the Archdeacon’s slumbers. 

“T hardly know myself,” she answered, still playing “Ye 
Banks and Braes.” He never heard that saddest and swectest 
of Scotch airs in after days without recalling every single 
incident of that first evening. 

“ Don’t you sing ?” he asked ; “ surely you do—please do.” 

“Only a little,’ she returned, but began singing what she 
had been playing— 
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And I so weary, full of care. 


It seemed out of keeping almost ; he was so happy, and she 
too, he felt sure. What had care and weariness to do with 
either of them any more?” 

His sensitive, impressionable nature was swayed to its very 
depths by her voice and her playing, which seemed to take 
possession, sweet, yet irresistible, of every power of mind and 
soul, of every fibre of his being. He could, literally, have sat 
for hours, content to listen. 

“You never answered my question,” he said, after a while, 
when she ceased singing. 

“What question?” she asked, crooning over the notes in a 
dreamy, fanciful fashion. 

“]T asked you if you were happy?” he said. “Are you?” 
he repeated, gaining courage from the moonlight, the music, 
and, possibly, from the sweet harmonies of the Archdeacon’s 
nose. 

“Very happy,” she said, almost in a whisper, still playing. 

“Why?” his voice was husky with suppressed emotion. 

No answer, only the sweet melodies of “ Home, sweet home,” 
a favourite tune of her father’s, perhaps because the reality 
expressed had never come within the range of the poor man’s 
experience. 

“Have I offended you?” he asked, earnestly ; “surely not.” 

No answer yet, but her playing faltered ever so little. 

“Won't you shake hands ?” said Frank, pleadingly. 

She held out her hand without a word. He took it rever- 
ently, as a devotee receives some precious relic, and raised it to 
his lips. It was her first kiss, and his as well. It startled her, 
yet thrilled her with a strange, unutterable happiness, such as 
she had never known before. 

The cessation of the music disturbed the Archdeacon’s 
slumbers, His nasal harmonies came to a choking, gurgling 
conclusion, and he stirred restlessly in his chair, which croaked 
ominously, as if about to collapse altogether. 

Once more Franklin raised the little white hand reverently 
to his lips. Then whispered, “Good-night,” and left the house. 
Truly the Major was a rash man, to say the least. 




















Reviews. 


I.—LES AMIS DES SAINTS.! 


M. Charles d’Héricault is no stranger to the readers of THE 
MONTH. Several of his edifying and interesting works of 
fiction or of history, on both of which subjects he is admittedly 
one of the greatest writers of the day, have from time to time 
been reviewed in our columns, and amongst those of the latter 
class a singularly beautiful one, Les Méres des Saints, was 
noticed not long ago. He has just brought out another of the 
same type, which might almost be called its sequel, Zes Amis 
des Saints, and which is equally deserving of praise. The 
author points out that while in former times the Church was 
assailed as being lax and indulgent, by austere and unlovable 
Calvinists and Jansenists, she is at the present day accused 
of being the enemy of human nature, and the foe of all its 
innocent joys and friendships. His aim is to show that the 
reverse of all this is the case, and that so far from discouraging 
human friendships and feelings of tenderness and affection 
towards others, she on the contrary encourages and develops 
them. In order to prove this more clearly, he has devoted 
himself on the present occasion to the founders and chiefs of 
the great Religious Orders, and aims at showing to the world 
their loving and genial dispositions, and the ties of friendship 
which existed between them and many of their contemporaries. 


Nous espérons qu’il pourra interesser non seulement les amis de 
Saint Augustin, de Saint Benoit, de Saint Bruno, de Saint Dominique, 
de Saint Frangois, et de Saint Ignace, mais tous ceux qui aiment la 
beaute morale comme la beauté cordiale, tous ceux aussi qui se 
réjovissent de demander a histoire la vue des grands hommes, le 
souvenir des idées géniales et les esquisses de la vie intime des temps 
lointains. 


1 Les Amis des Saints, Par Ch. d’Hericault. Paris: Gaume et Cie., Editeurs, 
3, Rue de l’Abbaye. 
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M. d’Héricault takes us through the history of the Church 
from age to age, beginning with the days of our Blessed Lord 
and His Apostles, and shows how affection and friendship have 
been ever the distinguishing mark of all those who have loved 
God most and given up everything for Him. Beginning with 
the affection of the Master for Peter and John, for Mary, 
Martha, and Lazarus, he goes on to describe the friendship of 
the Apostles and early Christians for each other. Then he passes 
on to St. Augustin, and tells how he loved his mother, brother, 
and friends; St. Benedict, and the days of the barbarians ; 
St. Bruno, St. Dominick, Blessed Jourdain de Saxe, and St. 
Francis of Assisi, in the middle ages; whilst the final chapter, 
which treats of the time of the Renaissance, is devoted to the 
friendships of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Speaking of the illustrious 
Founder of the Society of Jesus, M. d’Héricault observes : 


Les biographes nomment beaucoup des amis de notre Saint ; outre 
Le Febvre, Francois Xavier, Laynez, Salmeron, et les prémiers com- 
pagnons qui sont connus, outre le bon Paschal que nous avons nommé 
dont la vie est si touchante et qu’ Ignace nous venons de le dire, aima 
et consola méme aprés sa mort, nous voyons plusieurs femmes pieuses 
qui lui firent ’aumdne pour lui permettre de continuer et d’activer ses 
études. Nous voyons encore le prélat qu’il convertit avec intrépidité, 
aprés une scene dont je voudrais peindre loriginalité; le moine 
chartreux, Jean de Castro, qui le premier lui assura que son ceuvre 
était bénie de Dieu; Louis Gonzalés qu'il voulait punir d’une légére 
faute et pour lequel il ne trouva pas de plus grande punition que de 
Véloigner de lui pendant plusieurs jours; le saint homme Jacques 
d’Egnia qui dut se donner la discipline pendant le temps de trois 
psaumes, parce que, ayant recu l’ordre de ne jamais dire de bien 
d’Igitace, il avait témoigné, par des signes de téte, combien il approu- 
vait ceux qui le louaient. J’ai vainement cherché le nom de ce 
religieux dominicain qu'il dit étre son ancien et intime ami, son bien- 
aimé en Jésus-Christ. Mais voici encore le noble seigneur Pierre 
Contarini, au quel il était lié par un attachement si étroit, et & qui il 
promit avec une reconnaissante expansion tous ses bons offices ; Gérard 
Hamontanus, prieur de la Chartreuse de Cologne, qui voudrait, le 
presser eternellement sur son cceur avec les bras de la charité ; et qui 
lui parle avec une effusion vraiment touchante de la grande affection 
que maitre Le Febvre, de sainte mémoire, lui a inspirée depuis si 
longtemps pour Ignace. Francois de Borgia est également parmi ces 
amis d’élite dont nous citerons bient6t quelques lettres et que nous 
connaitrons mieux quand nous aurons cette grande publication des 
Lettres de Saint Ignace, entreprise par les Jésuites d’Espagne. 
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This concluding chapter of the book contains a most graphic 
and interesting analysis of the character and temperament of 
St. Ignatius, and the work would be well worth reading for this 
alone. It breathes a spirit of tender piety and deep veneration 
and respect for the Saints of God, as well as an appreciation of 
their supernatural work and gifts, which unfortunately is not too 
common among French writers at the present day. 


2.—LETTRES DE MARIE-ANTOINETTE.! 


The second volume of Marie-Antoinette’s Letters has, after 
considerable delay, made its appearance, and the Société d’ 
Histoire Contemporaine are to be congratulated on thus bring- 
ing this great and most interesting work to a successful con- 
clusion. There has always been a doubt as to the authenticity 
of many of the Queen’s letters, and the determination of the 
Société not to publish anything as to the genuineness of which 
any doubt could prevail, and their praiseworthy endeavours to 
verify every individual letter, have been the cause of the delay. 
The present volume contains 260 letters, 230 of which are 
guaranteed to be absolutely authentic, whilst there is reason for 
believing that the remaining 30 are equally so. Owing to 
the reluctance, however, of the Austrian authorities to allow 
their archives to be examined, it was found impossible to verify 
these latter, and they are therefore published without guarantee, 
and in a different type. 

The letters of the unfortunate daughter of Maria-Theresa 
cover the period from January 20, 1781, to October 16, 1793, 
and are, as may be imagined, of great value and importance. 
More than one-third are addressed to Comte de Mercy, the 
Austrian Ambassador in Paris, 29 to the celebrated and intrepid 
Comte de Fersen, 25 to the Emperor Joseph II., 17 to the 
Emperor Leopold II., his successor, 15 to Gustavus III., King 
of Sweden, 11 to the Chevalier de Jarjayes, 9 to the Duchesse 
de Polignac and her husband, 7 to the Duchesse de Fitz-James, 
and the remainder chiefly to various German relatives of the 
Imperial House of Hapsburg. In these letters, we see the 
whole being of the Queen revealed in all the innermost secrets of 


1 Lettres de Marie-Antoinette, recueil des lettres authentiques de la Reine. Par 
Maxime de la Rocheterie et le Marquis de Beaucourt. Tome II. Paris: Alphonse 
Picard et Fils, libraires de la Société d’ Histoire Contemporaine, Rue Bonaparte, 82. 
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her heart, and can read and appreciate without any reserve the 
character of one of the noblest and most ill-treated women who 
ever sat upon a throne. Her firm and far-seeing mind stands 
out in striking contrast to the weak and vacillating character 
of the King, and one sees at every turn how immeasurably she 
was his superior, and how different might have been the 
destinies of France if she had been the monarch. It is sad to 
think how, again and again, a little resolute firmness on his 
part would have saved the Church and the nation, and preserved 
the Royal Family from the disasters which overwhelmed them, 
and héw unavailing all his weak and criminal concessions to 
the powers of evil turned out in the end. Englishmen do not 
sufficiently realize how near our own country was to the same 
fearful catastrophe in the days of Lord George Gordon, and how 
another week of mob-licence would probably have inaugurated 
all the ‘horrors of the French Revolution in London. Happily 
for us, George III. was a man of different calibre, and was not 
deterred by either vacillating folly or an almost criminal dread 
of shedding blood from doing his duty to his people and 
trampling out an incipient revolution. The early letters of the 
Queen about domestic matters, the gossip of the Court, European 
politics, and sundry applications for offices in the gift of the 
Crown, contrast sadly and painfully in their tone with those of 
a subsequent date when the storm was beginning to rise, and 
still more so with those of a later period when it had burst, and 
was sweeping away all that was good and great in the land. 

The reader has only to compare the first two, of January 20 
and March 17, 1781, which are addressed respectively to the 
Princess Charlotte of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the hereditary 
Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, with the last two in the book. 
These latter were addressed, the first on October 13, 1793, to 
the President of the Convention, asking for a delay of three 
days to enable her counsel to examine the lengthy indictment 
preferred against her and prepare her defence, and the second, 
on October 16, a few hours before her execution, to her sister- 
in-law, Madame Elisabeth. It would require many pages to 
analyze the letters of the unfortunate Queen, and space wil 
not allow of our attempting to do so at any length. We must, 
however, point out how completely her letters and the expla- 
natory notes of the editors dispose of many of the false and 
calumnious insinuations which her enemies took delight in 
making against the innocent and unfortunate Queen. It has 
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pleased revolutionary writers, for example, to bring charges 
of misconduct against her in connection with Comte de Fersen, 
and to make out that the close friendship which existed between 
them was really a guilty and immoral intimacy. There is not a 
trace of anything of the kind in the letters of Marie-Antoinette, 
and the editors prove to demonstration how baseless was the 
charge. It is indeed true that in some of her letters to the 
Count certain paragraphs have been carefully erased, but the 
explanation is simple enough. The Baron de Klinckowstrém, 
grand-nephew of the noble and intrepid Count, who has edited 
his uncle’s papers, declares that these erasures were made by 
Comte de Fersen before submitting the letters to the King of 
Sweden, in order that certain references of Her Majesty to the 
course pursued by the Comte de Provence, the Comte d’Artois, 
and the Duc d’Orleans, might not meet his eye. The Queen 
was accustomed in her correspondence with Fersen to express 
herself without reserve about certain influential persons both in 
the ranks of the esigrés and of the demagogues of the Revolu- 
tion, and it would have been highly injudicious on his part to 
run any risk of their falling by accident into the hands of the 
enemies of the Royal Family. There were also references to the 
loan of a million of livres, which was made by Fersen, to the 
King and Queen at the time of their abortive flight to Varennes, 
and which both for the sake of the Count and of the Royal 
Family themselves, it was essential should be kept secret. This 
loan, by the way, we observe with some surprise, was never 
repaid by the Bourbons to the Fersen family. 

The King of Sweden, moreover, was not very fond of Marie- 
Antoinette, and there were doubtless allusions to this in some 
of her letters. Fersen, indeed, felt it his duty to submit the 
Queen’s letters to his royal master, in order to enable him to 
form an accurate opinion of the state of things in France, but 
as a loyal friend and confidant of the Queen, naturally and 
properly erased anything which might by any possibility be 
misconstrued, or add to her troubles and perils. The Baron, 
who has had access to all the papers belonging to his chivalrous 
and noble-minded uncle, declares positively that, “il ne se 
trouve rien qui puisse jeter une ombre sur la conduite de la 
Reine.” Another of the faults laid to the charge of the hapless 
Queen, was that of having accepted the Palace of Saint-Cloud 
in 1784, which was presented to her by the King for the use of 
the royal children, thereby entailing a heavy and unnecessary 
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burden upon the State, at a time when money was urgently 
needed for other purposes, and yet the truth is that this new 
acquisition did not cost the State a single penny, the whole 
expense of its purchase being covered by the sale of the 
Chateau Trompette at Bordeaux, and other properties of the 
Crown. A touching instance of her thorough unselfishness and 
consideration for others, is mentioned by the editors in a 
footnote to one of her letters of the year 1785. The royal 
children having been, according to the then universal custom, 
inoculated for the small pox, the Queen had shut herself up 
with her children at Saint-Cloud, and would not go out on the 
days when the park was thrown open to the people, lest she 
should carry infection amongst them. The noble and forgiving 
disposition of the Queen is also strongly evidenced by her 
reply to the commissaires of the chatelet, who interrogated 
her as to what she had witnessed on the bloody 5th and 
6th of October, 1789: “Je ne serai jamais Ja dénonciatrice de 
mes sijets. J’ai tout vu, tout su, tout oublié.” And this is 
the woman who was styled by the demagogues of Paris, La 
Messaline and La Louve Autrichienne! Perhaps the only 
regrettable incident in her whole career, was her having accom- 
panied her weak and unstable consort to the Mass celebrated 
by the apostate curé of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, on Easter Day, 
1791. This was surely missing a glorious opportunity of as 
real a martyrdom as the history of the Church records. 
Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoinette would in all probability have 
been massacred had they refused to attend this hateful and 
sacrilegious ceremony, and insisted, as they should have done, 
upon hearing the Mass of a faithful priest, and this would in 
the truest sense have been dying for religion. This momentary 
weakness was, however, atoned for by her subsequent courage 
and firmness in rejecting the ministrations of the constitutional 
curé of Saint-Landry, on the morning of her execution. Apropos 
of this, the editor says in a footnote to the Queen’s last letter: 
“Une tradition respectable, appuyée sur des témoignages 
sérieux, affirme qu’ elle aurait regu, quelques jours auparavant, 
les secours d’un prétre fidéle, lAbbe Magnin, depuis curé de 
Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois.” 

There are many subjects touched upon in this most interest- 
ing collection to which we should have wished to allude, did 
space permit. The notes themselves constitute a large and 
valuable work, and form a very complete and painstaking 
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commentary on the principal events of the Revolution. We 
must congratulate the editors, M. Maxime de la Rocheterie and 
the Marquis de Béaucourt, upon the admirable manner in which 
they have fulfilled their task, and we have great pleasure in 
recommending the work as being full of interesting and useful 
information, and unexceptionable in its tone. 


3.—VOLTAIRE ET LE VOLTAIRIANISME.! 


This is perhaps one of the most valuable works which has 
appeared for some time. It is a comprehensive and pains- 
taking analysis, from an independent point of view, of the life, 
character, and writings of one of the greatest enemies of religion, 
whose influence for evil during his lifetime can scarcely be 
estimated, and whose works, it is sad to think, continue long 
after his death, to poison the minds and destroy the faith of 
generations of his countrymen. We do not suppose that 
M. Nourrisson is himself a Catholic, his book at least does 
not convey the idea, and he assures us that he has no pre- 
possession against Voltaire. 


Cet ouvrage...n’est ni pour Voltaire, ni contre Voltaire; il est 
sur Voltaire . . . avant tout, il fallait étre exact. Aussi, le plus souvent, 
a-t-on laissé la parole 4 Voltaire luicméme ou aux contemporains de 
Voltaire. 


His book is for this reason all the more valuable. 
It shows from his own writings and from those of contem- 
poraries who knew the man, and who cannot be suspected of 
any sympathy with the religion which he reviled, what Voltaire 
was, what objects he pursued through life, and what were the 
means which he employed. His character is shown to be a 
compound of littleness, meanness, immorality, impiety, insin- 
cerity, mockery, and vanity, to which history scarcely affords 
a parallel. A mocker and a railer by nature, he mocked at 
everything and everyone, at the world, at his own country, at 
religion, at his own friends, at the sufferers whose cause he 
espoused, and with whom he apparently sympathized. Happily, 
for the honour of humanity, there are few instances on record of 
a man, however abandoned, being willing to jest about the 


1 Voltaire et Le Voltairianisme. Nourrisson, membre de l'Institut. Paris: P. 
Lethielleux, libraire-éditeur, 10, Rue Cassette. 
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virtue of his own mother, but this unhallowed distinction, as 
M. Nourrisson clearly proves, belongs to Voltaire. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, either in this world or in the next, was 
sacred to this man. He was always reviling and mocking his 
own country, and comparing it unfavourably with other nations. 
His principal hero and patron for many years was Frederick the 
Great, whom Voltaire congratulated in verse on his successes 
over the French, but he too, and the country which had given 
Voltaire both food and shelter in his need, were subsequently 
jeered at and mocked. M. Nourrisson shows that vanity, and 
a desire to keep himself before the public, and obtain popularity 
for his detestable doctrines, was the principal reason why he 
championed the cause of Calas and other alleged victims of 
judicial error, whom, though all the time turning them into 
ridicule, he sought to rehabilitate in the sight of Europe, and 
whose innocence he endeavoured to prove. Save and except 
his agent and co-conspirator, D’Alembert, and his niece, who 
lived with him in his retreat at Ferney, we scarcely read of one 
whom Voltaire did not at one time or another betray or ridicule. 
M. Nourrisson goes on to show, what is not so generally 
known as it should be, how greatly exaggerated was Voltaire’s 
reputation for learning, and how shallow and superficial was 
his knowledge and course of reading. He was a witty and 
flippant writer, with a marvellous power of expressing himself 
in verse, and of turning into ridicule everything he disliked. 
His verse was graceful and elegant, his phrases well chosen and 
telling, his satire biting and keen. He was also undoubtedly a 
first-rate writer of plays. But he was neither a learned nor 
a well-read man, in the true sense of the word. M. Nourrisson, 
who gives various instances of this, observes: 


Voltaire était loin d’avoir nourri son 4me de ce qu'il y avait de 
plus précieux et la souplesse prestigieuse de son esprit ne l’avait pas 
non plus rendu apte 4 toute esptce de connaissances. ... Les écrits 
scientifiques de Voltaire témoignent assez, en dépit des appréciations 
trop indulgentes de ses admirateurs, qu’en lui le physicien n’eft guére 
surpassé le géométre. A combien d’autres sciences que les mathéma- 
tiques ou la physique, Voltaire, d’une si légére erudition et d’une 
regrettable ignorance des langues soit hébraique, soit grecque, soit 
méme latine, aurait—il di encore, pour sa propre gloire ne jamais 
toucher! ... La force du raisonnement ne suppléait guére, d’autre 
part, chez Voltaire 4 la médiocrité du savoir. . .. Ouvrages trop souvent 
sans fidélité, sans critique, sans recherches, et ot l’on trouve plus 
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d’historiettes que histoire ... rien de plus frivole, en général, que les 
théses qu'il soutient, rien de plus vague, ni de plus erroné, ou qui 
témoigne davantage d’une précipitation aveugle et d’un manque regrett- 
able de suffisantes informations. 


Some remarkable information is also given in one of the 
many copious notes attached to the work, as to the poverty of 
Voltaire’s celebrated library at Ferney. Referring to his ideas 
of veracity, M. Nourrisson quotes the following from a letter of 
Voltaire’s, dated October 21st, 1736, and addressed to Thieriot : 


Le mensonge n’est un vice que quand il fait du mal; c’est une tres 
grande vertu quand il fait du bien. Soyez donc plus vertueux que 
jamais. Il faut mentir comme un diable, non pas timidement, non pas 
pour un temps, mais hardiment et toujours. 


The hideous immorality of Voltaire, and the atmosphere of 
vice to which he was habituated from his childhood, are described 
at length, and with fearful precision, but here we prefer not to 
quote. The revolting sacrileges in which he revelled at Ferney, 
are also fully exposed and severely censured by M. Nourrisson, 
although apparently not himself a Catholic, or at least a practising 
one. Voltaire’s scurrilous attacks on private character, as is well 
known, brought upon him on several occasions severe personal 
chastisement, notably in the case of the Chevalier de Rohan- 
Chabot, who caused him to be thrashed by his lacqueys. He 
was, moreover, imprisoned in the Bastille for a short period in 
consequence, and then banished to England, where he found a 
place of shelter for some years. England seems to have been 
the only country which he did not subsequently ridicule and 
satirize, and its laws and institutions the only ones in Europe 
which he approved of, contrasting his quiet and unmolested 
sojourn amongst us with what befell him in France. Voltaire 
no doubt enjoyed the freedom of speech and pen while in 
England, which was denied to him in his own country, but the 
reason of this, as he omits to mention, lay in himself, and in 
the different way in which he conducted himself during his stay 
on our shores. He neither assailed the institutions nor the 
established religion of the country, nor did he attack or ridicule 
the private character of Englishmen. We have no doubt that 
an attack upon any English nobleman, would have exposed him 
to quite as severe punishment as that which he suffered from 
the Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot, although it would probably 
have been inflicted by the master himself, instead of by his 
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footmen. Had he insulted the judges, the institutions, or the 
religion of the country, he would have learned to his cost that 
the laws no more allowed such things to be done with impunity in 
England than in France, and that fine, imprisonment, and the 
pillory were the inevitable penalty. The severity and cruelty of 
the French criminal code of the eighteenth century, which he 
was never tired of denouncing, was undoubtedly a scandal and 
disgrace to the country, but it was little, if at all, worse than 
what prevailed on the Continent generally, and in many 
instances was surpassed in Great Britain. The number of 
executions, and the trivial crimes for which men and women 
were put to death in the time of George I., was far greater than 
in France, the laws against debtors were more severe, and 
the condition of the English prisons was declared by Howard 
later on to be the worst in Europe. M. Nourrisson seems to 
think that some justification for Voltaire’s hatred of religion 
was furnished by 


une religion qui réclamait ou admettait comme sanction du respect qui 
lui était di, des supplices affreux. 


But this is surely illogical. The criminal code in France was 
barbarous in its severity, and sacrilegious criminals were 
punished, much as other offenders against the laws of the land. 
At the same date, men were being hanged in Great Britain for 
stealing surplices from a Church, and it would be as reasonable 
in consequence of this, to maintain that religion in this country 
required or allowed human life to be sacrificed, to maintain the 
respect which it claimed as its due. Voltaire, as we have said, 
was proud of posing in the face of Europe, as the defender and 
redresser of outraged innocence, and numberless cases which he 
took up, are quoted to-day by his admirers, as proofs of his 
judgment, perspicuity, and humanity. The most celebrated one 
was that of Calas, the French Protestant who was charged 
with the murder of his son, for which he was put to death. 
Voltaire claimed to have proved his innocence of the crime, and 
through his exertions, the sentence was subsequently reversed, 
and the prisoner declared to have been not guilty. This case, which 
may be regarded asa test one, has been examined with great 
care by M. Charles Barthélemy, in his celebrated work Erreurs 
et Mensonges Historiques, and the result of his investigation goes 
far to prove, that Calas did really murder his son,and that he 
was justly condemned and executed. It was a case of circum- 
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stantial evidence throughout and involved the alternative of 
either murder by the father, or suicide by the son. The latter, 
who was under instruction at the time of his death, was on the 
point of being received into the Church, and it is far more likely 
that under these circumstances he should have been murdered by 
one embued with all the fanaticism of the Huguenots in the south 
of France than that he should have committed suicide. The 
question of Catholicism being, however, mixed up with it, was 
quite sufficient to induce Voltaire to take up the case, and devote 
all his energies to proving that the elder Calas was judicially 
murdered. We consider that M. Nourrisson has rendered a 
public service to mankind in publishing this great work, painful 
and revolting as many of the passages necessarily are. It is 
needless to say, it is not a book to be placed in the hands of 
the young, but it is one which every priest and every teacher 
should study, and which educated men would do well to peruse. 
It is probably the best and most successful antidote to the 
Voltairean poison that has ever appeared, and will, we hope, 
have a wide circulation in the country where the writings of 
Voltaire are, alas, as potent for evil to-day as when they first 
saw the light. 


4.—PROPERTY LAW.! 


The papers collected in this volume having originally 
appeared in our own pages, their contents may be presumed 
to be not altogether unfamiliar to our readers. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say that the object which the author proposes to 
himself is to impart that modicum of legal knowledge, which, 
according to no less an authority than the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, should be possessed by every educated person, in 
regard of the supremely important question of property. In 
particular it is intended for the assistance of priests, as a 
supplement to the treatise De justitia et jure, with which they 
have so constantly to deal, and accordingly the points treated 
are arranged in the order adopted by Gury in his familiar 
treatise on moral theology. Ten chapters treat respectively of 
Real Property, Personal Property, Property of Children and 
Marricd Women, Copyright, Patents and similar rights, Title 
by Finding, Title under the Statutes of Limitation, Title by 


| Property Law for General Readers. By William Cassell Maude, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, B.C.L., M.A., Barrister-at-law. London: Effingham Wilson, 1897. viii. 156 pp. 
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Gift, Devolution of Property on the death of the Owner, and 
Rights in Alieno Solo. 

The question of sale and purchase is not included, since it 
would unduly have increased the bulk of the little handbook, 
involving as it does a consideration of the Law of Contracts, 
but it is intimated that a future volume at no distant date will 


supply this deficiency. 





5.—“HIS DIVINE MAJESTY.”! 


We hope that the title of Father Humphrey’s new volume, 
which has been suggested by a phrase of frequent occurrence in 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, will not deter readers 
from making further acquaintance with this excellent theological 
handbook on the nature and attributes of God. If the treatise 
De Deo is in some ways less interesting than those on the 
Incarnation and the Sacraments, with which the author has 
already dealt so skilfully in his book The One Mediator, it has 
on the other hand the compensating advantage that the topics 
here discussed are much less matter of controversy. To many 
an Anglican we fancy it would be quite incomprehensible how 
any writer could fill a volume of nearly 500 pages with positive 
teaching on such an unpromising subject as the Divine essence 
and operations. None the less, though Father Humphrey 
has mooted but few points disputed among Catholic theologians, 
his difficulty has been to compress rather than to expand the 
matter he is dealing with. Naturally the truths here discussed 
are very abstract, and for this reason probably this volume is not 
likely to be so much appreciated by the general reader as some 
of its predecessors. On the other hand, the treatises on God 
and the Blessed Trinity are amongst those in which ecclesiastical 
students will be most ready to welcome a clear exposition in the 
mother tongue. Father Humphrey is always scholastic, and, 
in the right sense of the word, technical, but he manages all the 
same to clothe his technicalities in very readable English. There 
are some popular works on theological subjects bearing even 
very illustrious names which are quite useless for examination 
purposes. Azs Divine Majesty is not to be classed in this 
category, and a student who reads and masters its contents will 
find that the information thus acquired will be held to be legal 
tender by any board of examiners he is likely to come across. 

1 “His Divine Majesty ;” or, The Living God. By the Rev. W. Humphrey, S.J. 
London: Thomas Baker, 1897. 
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We may add that there are preachers of dogmatic sermons who 
will also find the book useful. Whether a discourse on the 
nature of the Divine cognition or the relations of the Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity is the most profitable way of occupying 
the thoughts of a congregation on a Sunday morning, is a point 
on which we do not presume to express an opinion, but it has 
at least this in its favour, which some may consider an advantage 
that the hearers will go away with a feeling of conscious 
righteousness, and without believing that they have been made 
the objects of personal animadversion. 


Literary Record. 


—_>— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

This? is, in order of publication, the first of a series of five 
similar manuals edited by Father Sydney Smith, S.J., intended 
primarily, though not exclusively, for the use of those preparing 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. After a 
brief Introduction, Father Burge gives us the text of chapters 
xiii. to xxviii, according to the Douay version, with a liberal 
commentary, noting amongst other things any striking variation 
from the Authorized Version. At the end of each chapter is 
appended a series of questions for examination. A map of 
St. Paul’s travels, and a couple of useful appendices, complete 
the contents. In point of typography and paper there is 
nothing to be desired. 

We are delighted to find that the success of Father Gasquet’s 
new issue of Cobbett’s Reformation? has been so marked as 
already to call for a second edition. In the form in which the 
book now appears, with all its other attractions greatly increased 
and the price diminished to a shilling, it should have a large 
circulation. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


We are sorry not to have been able to make earlier mention 
of the volume of Sz. Andrew’s Magazine} for 1896, for this 
admirable little periodical appears to be far less widely known 
than it deserves. Its special feature is perhaps the solid and 


1 Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools. Acts of the Apostles xiii.—xxvii. 
By the Very Rev. T. H. Burge, O.S.B. London: Burns and Oates. 
? Published by the Art and Book Company and the Catholic Truth Society. 
* Barnet: St. Andrew’s Press. 
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attractive form in which it presents dogmatic instruction and 
argument, in dialogue form—in the present instance this is 
associated with the inquiries of a certain Bandmaster Pratt— 
but there is abundance of miscellaneous fare to suit all tastes, 
and about all there is a flavour of refinement and humour which 
makes every item excellent reading. 


Some articles from foreign Magazines : 
The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (February 6, 1897.) 

Hero Worship and Thomas Carlyle. 

(February 20.) 

Religion in the Family. Hero Worship and Thomas Carlyle 
(continued). 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (February.) 

Social Life: M. Etienne Lamy. H. Bordeaux. Austria and its 
Politics. HY. de la Porte. The Berbers. £. Carette. 
A Worldling. Vernon Lee. Socialism: its Causes and 
Remedies. 7. Schyrgens. Reviews. 

The EruDES RELIGIEUSES. (February 5, 1897.) 

The Ill-success of State Education in France. Father Burnichon, 
S.J. The State of Greece. Father Lammens, S.J. The 
Utilization of Niagara. Father de Joannis, S.J. Gleanings 
from Christian Ethiopia. 4/7. A. d’Abbadie. Alaska. 
Father René, SJ. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (February 7, 1897.) 

Materialism in India. Father Dahlmann, S.J. The Wage 
Question. Father Pesch, S./. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (February 15.) 

The Apostolic Constitution on the Index Librorum—Text. 
A Christian Church of the Time of St. Paul. £. Jacguier. 
Ernest Hello. A. Desfarges. The Novels of M. d’Annunzio. 
Abbé Delfour. 

DER KATHOLIK. (February.) 

The Scholastic Doctrine of Repentance. Dr. J. Mausbach. The 
Reformation in Prussia. Dr. J. Kolberg. Traditions of 
the Deluge among Semitic Peoples. Dr. J. Reeder. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (February.) 

Protestantism and the Higher Criticism. D. R. J. The Bene- 
dictine Congregation of the Presentation. Dom U. Berliére. 
New Zealand. Dom R. Proost. Venerable John Roberts. 
Dom B, Camm. 





